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NO.  IS 


THE    IRISH    PEASANTRY. 


OP  all  the  suflFerings  through  which  the  peasantry  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  globe  have  passed,  perhaps  none 
have  been  greater  than  those  endured  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland.  Living  on  laud  which  belongs  to  the  wealthy  nobles 
of  England,  a  few  hundred  of  which  are  the  sole  owners  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  being  required  to  pay  a  rental  which  to 
them  is  enormous,  they  neither  have  ambition  nor  opportunity 
to  improve  their  surroundings.  They  have  as  a  rule  been  con- 
tent to  live,  as  the  saying  is,  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  and,  in 
fact,  with  their  meagre  income,  this  is  all  i:  is  possible  for 
them  to  do.  The  sickness  of  a  working  member  of  the  house- 
hold for  a  month, 
a  week  or  even  a 
day  is  felt  by  the 
remainder  of  the 
family  in  the  de- 
crease of  the  earn- 
ings, and  any  un- 
foreseen misfortune 
is  sure  to  bring 
a  corresponding  a- 
mount  of  suifer- 
ing. 

Not  a  few  of  the 
homes  in  the  Em- 
erald Isle  are  no 
better  than  the  one 
represented  in  the 
accompanying  en- 
graving. A  small 
hovel  covered  with 
reeds  or  dirt,  with- 
out even  a  window 
or  a  chimney  has,  however,  for  the  son  of  Erin  a  charm  which 
the  finest  dwelling  elsewhere  does  not  possess,  and  he  tena- 
ciously clings  to  the  hut,  where  he  perhaps  was  born  and  where 
his  ancestors  for  very  many  years  have  lived. 

It  seems  strange,  ton,  that  the  wealthy  nobles  of  England, 
whose  incomes  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they  can  consume, 
should  feel  willing  to  see  their  Irish  tenants  cruelly  driven 
from  the  little  spot  of  gnmnd  and  dirty  cots,  which  they  love 
almost  dearer  than  life,  because  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  their  rental.     M"e  cannot  wonder  very  mucli 


that  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ill-fated  isle  often  arouse  within  them  the  most  intense 
passion  and  cause  them  to  commit  crimes  for  which  they  alone 
are  not  responsible.  That  the  peasantry  arc  entirely  free  from 
blame  no  one  will  assert,  but  that  wisdom  united  with  kind- 
ness would  do  more  to  effectually  settle  the  Irish  question  than 
any  other  means  very  few  will  deny.  Where  a  people  get  the 
idea,  and  with  some  degree  of  consistency,  that  they  are 
oppressed  and  persecuted  unjustly,  unless  they  are  i-estrained 
by  some  religious  motives,  they  are  apt  to  feel  that  any  means, 
however  wicked,  are  justifiable  in  counteracting  the  efforts  of 

their  oppressors. 
To  this  feeling  may 
be  attributed  much 
of  the  present  agi- 
tation on  the  Irish 
question. 

In  some  of  tlie 
evictions  from  their 
homes,  the  Irish 
have  suffered  the 
most  inhuman  cru- 
elties, and  have 
been  subjected  to 
tortures  for  which 
those  who  inflict 
them  will  some  day 
have  to  answer. 
One  case  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man 
now  comes  to  mind: 
O'Brien  had  been 
reared  in  a  humble 
dwelling  on  a  spot  of  gmund  belonging  to  a  prominent  aristo- 
crat of  England.  His  progenitors  for  years  had  also  occupied 
the  same  place.  These  things  combined  ,to  make  the  spot 
sacred  to  him,  and  he  had  diligently  labored  to  secure  the 
means  for  paying  his  annual  rent.  In  this  he  was  successful 
until  a  lingering  sickness  overtook  him.  Kent  day  came  and 
with  it  the  landlord's  demand  for  ])ayment.  In  vain  the 
invalid  plead  for  a  little  time.  The  master's  other  tenants  had 
also  asked  for  time,  but  had  still  fiiiled  in  their  payments,  and 
now  it  was  either  eviction  or  a  settlement  of  all  dues.      This 
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latter  course  was  impossible  to  the  afflicted  man,  but  his  prom- 
ises were  vain  and  he  was  driven  forth,  weak  and  emaciated, 
from  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  mature  years.  Can  we 
wonder  that  harsh  feelings  sprang  up  in  his  heart  against  the 
cause  of  his  suffering,  and  that  he  became  as  an  Ishmaelite 
with  his  hand  against  everyone,  feeling  that  everyone's  hand 
was  against  him.  How  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Instruc- 
tor would  feel  under  similar  circumstances  otherwise  than  he? 
It  is  human  nature  to  revolt  at  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to 
seek  redress  for  injuries. 

Wherein  lies  the  remedy  not  only  for  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, but  also  the  agitations  which  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
every  nation?  The  only  effectual  one  is  contained  within  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are 
all  the  children  of  one  kind  and  indulgent  Parent,  and  that 
each  of  His  creatures  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  His 
bounty  and  blessings.  When  the  Lord's  law  concerning  tem- 
poral affairs,  as  well  as  spiritual  concerns,  is  fully  carried  out, 
then  all  labor  agitations  and  hard  feelings  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  will  end,  and  men  will  meet  upon  one  com- 
mon plane  as  children  of  the  Most  High,  bountifully  blessed. 


RICE. 


BY  HOMESPUN. 


DO  you  ever  wonder  my  little  friends  when  you  see  the 
pretty  white  grains  of  rice,  how  it  is  grown?  Well  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  how  it  is  grown  here  on  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  by  the  Chinese,  for  they  alone  have  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  to  undertake  the  arduous  and  disagreeable 
labor  necessary. 

A  piece  of  land  is  taken,  low  marshy  land  preferred;  it  is 
divided  off  into  irregular  shapes  by  low  mud  banks  or  walls, 
and  prepared  so  that  the  water  will  stand  very  level  all  over  it. 
The  water  is  then  turned  off  and  when  the  land  is  dry  enough 
it  is  plowed,  sometimes  witli  one  ox  with  a  crooked  stick  across 
his  neck  with  a  rope  under  his  throat  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
off. 

When  the  land  is  all  nicely  plowed,  the  water  is  turned  on 
again,  which  runs  through  the  little  mud  walls  from  one  patch 
to  another,  gradually  soaking  the  clods,  and  filling  up  the 
patches  until  the  land  is  all  covered  over  with  water  again. 
Then  down  into  this  mudhole  goes  the  Chinaman  and  his  ox 
again,  this  time  instead  of  a  jilow,  the  ox  draws  a  long  wide 
iron  fork  with  two  handles.  Back  and  forth  they  go  all  day 
lung  from  early  morning  till  nearly  dark  in  the  deep  mud,  drag- 
ging the  soil  from  the  high  places  into  the  low  so  that  the  land 
is  quite  level  again.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  beginning  to 
plow,  little  beds  or  jiatches  had  been  prepared  into  which  the 
Chinamen  had  scattered  rice  very  thicky,  so  thickly  that  one 
can  hardly  see  the  ground;  these  patches  were  kept  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  in  a  few  days  the  rice 
begins  to  shoot  up.  A\^hen  about  six  inches  high  it  is  ready  to 
transjilant,  when  it  is  all  pulled  up,  the  tops  cut  off  a  little, 
and  bound  into  small  bundles  and  thrown  hither  and  thither  into 
the  patch  ju.st  prepared  by  the  Chinaman  and  his  ox.  The 
bunches  are  then  pulled  to  piect^s  and  the  young  rice  plants  set 
out  in  hills  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  soft  mud  under  the  water. 
It  grows  quite  fast,  and  at  last  begins  to  tassel  out,  looking 
much  the  same  as  om-  grain  does  at  home,  only  the  shell  is  a 
rich  golden  brown.  Inside  this,  the  white  rice  gleams  like  a 
tiny  pearl. 


The  water,  for  the  first  time  is  now  turned  off  the  rice,  and 
the  Chinaman  goes  through  the  ripe  grain,  cutting  it  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  laying  it  in  piles.  The  stubble  straw  is  gath- 
ered afterwards  and  burned.  But  the  bundles  of  rice  are 
gathered  up,  and  taken  to  a  threshing  floor,  The  Chinamen 
fairly  run  back  and  forth  with  their  great  bundles  on  their 
backs. 

A  square  platform  is  provided  and  on  this  the  rice  grain  is 
piled  and  stamped  out  by  animals.  The  rice  is  now  sacked  and 
ready  to  put  aboard  ship  to  forward  to  Honolulu. 

I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  the  little  rice  bird,  it  is 
the  English  sparrow  I  believe,  which  makes  sad  havoc  in  the 
ripening  rice  fields.  For  many  weeks  before  the  rice  is  ready 
to  garner,  all  sorts  of  devices  are  resorted  to,  to  prevent  its 
mischievous  onslaught.  Wind  mills  and  scarecrows  are  placed 
in  the  patches  (to' is,  the  natives  call  these  wet  plats)  and  a 
Chinaman  with  a  horrible  sounding  gong  and  a  gun,  goes 
about  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  banging  on  the  gong,  shouting 
to  the  birds,  and  occasionally  shooting  into  a  flock  of  the  little 
feathery  thieves.  I  am  obliged  to  admire  the  constant,  tire- 
less activity  of  these  Chinamen,  and  I  often  wish  that  we  as  a 
people  might  emulate  their  persistent  example  to  build  up 
every  place,  or  at  least  to  do  so  according  to  our  knowledge, 
and  make  every  desert  place  a  source  of  wealth  and  profit. 


V/HY   BOYS    SHOULD    LEARN 
A  TRADE. 


BY   E.   F.  P. 


IT  is  not  to  be  expected  that  boys  can  realize  the  benefits  of 
having  a  trade  as  well  as  older  persons  do;  but  if  they 
could  be  shown  in  a  clear  way  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
learning  a  trade  they  would  have  a  greater  desire  to  learn  one 
than  many  of  them  have. 

From  time  to  time  this  jtaper  has  pul.ilished  articles  encour- 
aging the  youth  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some 
branch  of  mechanism,  and  has  also  shown  the  importance 
such  an  acquirement  would  be  to  the  possessor.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  young  men  who  grow  up  without 
learning  a  trade,  and  who  arc  not  without  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

Many  of  them  understand  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
be  tradesmen,  but  they  o))ject  to  some  features  connected  with 
an  apprenticeship.  One  of  these  objections  is  the  small 
wages  received  by  boys  apprenticed  to  learn  trades.  But  if 
they  would  only  take  time  to  consider  this  matter  they  would 
find  it  to  be  no  olistacle  whatever.  To  illustrate  this  let  us 
take  or  make  an  example. 

Suppose  a  boy  commences  to  learn  a  trade  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  works  until  he  is  twenty  years  old  for  the 
small  sum  of  $3.00  per  week  during  the  whole  time.  This  is 
setting  down  a  very  low  wage.  In  this  country  a  boy's  wages 
would  average  more  than  this  at  almost  any  trade.  He  may 
receive  less  than  this  for  the  first  year,  but  generally  an 
apprentice's  wages  are  raised  year  by  year,  if  not  any  oftener, 
so  that  during  the  last  of  the  six  years  they  would  be  consid- 
erable higher  than  this  amount. 

At  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  week,  one  year's  wages  would 
amount  to  $156.00.  We  will  consider  that  a  boy,  if  he  is 
intelligent  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  work,  in  six  years  ought 
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to  master  an  ordinary  trade  and  should  be  considered  a  jour- 
neyman. Getting  a  journeyman's  wages  at  13.00  per  day, 
in  five  years  he  would  earn  $4,(i80.00.  This  added  to  what 
he  received  during  apprenticeship  would  make  $5,616.00, 
the  whole  amount  of  his  wages  from  his  fourteenth  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year. 

Let  us  now  reckon  on  what  he  wowld  receive  for  ordinary 
labor  during  the  same  length  of  time. 

For  the  first  six  years  we  will  saj'  that  he  receives  wages 
that  would  average  $6.00  per  week.  This  is  as  much  as  a  boy 
would  get  for  common  labor  during  this  period.  At  the  end 
of  six  years  the  amount  of  his  earnings  would  be  $1,872.00. 
He  would  be  able  to  do  a  man's  work  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  would  receive  perhaps  $2.00  per  day  for  his  labor. 
In  five  years  this  would  bring  him  the  sum  of  $.3,12(),  which, 
added  to  the  amount  received  during  the  first  six  years,  would 
make  $4,992.00— just  $024.00  less  than  what  he  would  receive 
during  the  same  length  of  time  had  he  learned  a  trade. 

Any  boy  can  see  from  the  above  figm-es  that  it  really  pays 
better  in  dollars  and  cents  for  one  to  have  a  trade  than  to  be 
without  one.  The  loss  during  apprenticeship  is  more  than 
made  up  during  the  first  five  years  after  it  is  completed;  and 
from  that  time  on  a  tradesman  is  able  to  earn  higher  wages  at 
a  better  class  of  work  than  he  would  without  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  skilled  labor. 

It  would  be  better  for  a  boy  to  work  without  receiving  wages 
and  learn  a  trade  than  to  be  without  one.  A  trade  is  of  as 
much  value  as  a  school  education.  For  the  latter  people  gen- 
erally have  to  pay,  and  why  object  to  learn  a  trade  when  it 
can  be  done  without  cost'?  And  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  a 
trade  is  very  often  wasted  in  idleness  by  boys  who  do  not  like 
to  work  for  a  small  price.  They  prefer  to  remain  ignorant 
and  earn  nothing  rather  than  earn  a  little  money  and  gain  an 
experience  of  more  value. 

Quite  frequently  boys  will  get  dissatisfied  with  their  labor  after 
starting  to  work  at  a  business  because  they  are  sent  on  errands 
and  required  to  do  many  things  that  are  not  in  the  line  of 
work  they  intended  to  learn.  Those  who  do  this  are  not  wise. 
Whatever  they  have  to  do  they  should  perform  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  employer,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  their 
ability  will  be  recognized;  and  no  employer  who  is  alive  to  his 
own  interests  would  keep  a  boy  at  drudgery  when  he  is  able  to 
do  more  profitable  work. 

On  account  of  so  many  boys  making  such  excuses  as  men- 
tioned above,  and  leaving  their  positions,  employers  very  often 
have  a  difficulty  in  procuring  apprentices  who  are  willing  to 
come  to  their  terms.  So  there  are  really  more  opportunities 
for  willing  hands  to  find  employment  than  many  think.  A 
]ierson  may  not  be  able  always  to  get  a  chance  to  work  at  the 
trade  he  would  most  prefer.  But  tlie  advantage  of  having 
some  trade  should  be  encouragement  enough  for  him  to  by 
aniither  branch  of  labor. 

By  learning  a  trade  one  is  better  able  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
lie  is  not  so  liable  to  be  out  of  work  as  much  of  the  time, 
because  he  has  the  ability  to  do  common  as  well  as  skillful 
labor;  and  there  is  generally  more  demand  for  the  latter  than 
the  former. 

Those  who  undertake  to  learn  trades  are  brought  in  com- 
pany with  a  more  intelligent  class  of  people,  and  by  associa- 
ting with  them  they  iiartake  of  their  habits;  and  thus  beget 
an  inclination  to  improve  their  minds.  And  it  frequently 
hapijens  that  a  person  wlio  learns  a  trade  acquires  during  his 
spare  moments,  enough  knowledge  of  some  other  pmsuit  to 


enable  him  to  follow  it  if  he  chooses,  or  if  the  trade  he  is 

Working  at  does  not  suit  him. 

A  man  who  has  mastered  some  branch  of  skillful  labor  is 
likely  to  make  a  better  citizen  than  an  ordinary  laborer  or  even 
a  person  with  a  good  school  education  who  is  without  mechani- 
cal skill.  The  most  practical  public  men  are  those  that  have 
received  training  in  a  workshop. 

Boys,  have  an  ambition  and  a  determination  to  learn  a 
trade,  not  for  your  own  benefit  but  for  the  good  of  society; 
there  is  a  demand  for  intelligent  tradesmen. 


PLEASINO  MKMORIES. 


HOW  delightful  it  is  to  dwell  upon  the  memories  of  good 
men;  those  with  whom  we  have  mingled  in  our  experience 
in  the  Church. 

I  remember  when  in  the  old  country  nearly  forty  years  ago 
meeting  with  the  late  President  John  Taylor,  who,  at  that 
time  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  the  admired  of  all 
admirers.  In  my  young  and  enthusiastic  nature  he  had  been  the 
means  of  arousing  the  most  exquisite  feelings,  and  love  for 
the  work  of  God;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  only 
get  him  to  lay  his  hands  upon  my  head,  how  much  it  would 
add  to  my  happiness.  I  was  not  only  not  deceived  in  this, 
Imt  the  experience  I  was  favored  to  pass  through  far  exceeded 
my  expectations;  so  when  I  hajjpened  to  be  in  a  house  with 
one  or  two  of  the  brethren  I  earnestly  requested  him  to  lay 
his  hands  upon  me  and  pronounce  a  blesshig,  which  he  con- 
sented cheerfuly  to  do,  the  memory  of  which  will  never  be 
erased  from  my  mind;  for  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  removed 
from  my  head,  such  an  exhilaration  of  feelings  came  over  me 
that  fairly  lifted  me  above  the  earth,  and  this  continued  for 
the  space  of  three  days  to  the  astonishment  of  myself  and 
friends. 

On  another  occasion,  when  about  to  leave  to  go  on  a  foreign 
mission,  he  and  I  were  alone  in  the  office  together,  and  he 
came  near  to  me  and  in  the  most  aft'ectionate  manner  spoke 
comforting  words  that  can  never  be  forgotten;  since  which  it 
has  not  been  my  privilege  to  look  upon  his  benevolent  counte- 
nance, or  listen  to  his  sympathetic  utterances,  but  it  has  been 
my  happy  lut  to  receive  several  written  communications  from 
him  during  his  cruel  separation  from  the  society  of  the  Saints. 
He  was  a  dear,   kimi  friend  to  me  and  I  bless  his  memory. 

A^ETERAN. 


Isolated  People. — Men  who  isolate  themselves  from 
society,  and  have  no  near  and  dear  family  ties,  are  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  human  beings.  Byron  says  that  "happiness 
was  born  a  twin,"  but  the  phrase,  although  pretty  and  poetic, 
does  not  go  far  enough.  We  are  gregarious  and  not  intended 
to  march  through  life  in  either  single  or  double  file.  The 
man  who  cares  for  nobody  and  for  whom  nobody  cares,  has 
nothing  to  live  for  that  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  soul  and 
body  together.  Yon  must  have  a  heap  of  embers  to  have  a 
glowing  fire.  Scatter  them  apart,  and  then  they  will  become 
dim  and  cold.  So,  to  have  a  brisk,  vigorous  life,  you  must 
have  a  group  of  live  coals  to  keep  each  warm,  to  afford  mutual 
encouragement,  confidence  and  sujiport.  If  you  wish  to 
live  the  life  of  a  man,  and  not  of  the  fungus,  be  social,  be 
brotherly,  be  charitable,  be  sympathetic,  and  labor  earnestly 
for  the  good  of  your  kind. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


IHAA'E  liad  occasiou  before  to  call  attention  to  a  great 
fault  that  exists  among  tlie  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  the 
practice  of  relating  gossip  and  circulating  stories  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  one  another.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  to  my 
knowledge  not  long  ago,  which  I  will  relate. 

A  President  of  Stake,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  who 
means  to  be  a  just  man,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  me 
related  an  instance  of  the  wrong-doing  of  a  man  who  was 
somewhat  prominent  in  his  Stake.  After  he  had  concluded 
the  recital  I  questioned  him  concerning  the  statement  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  it  was  true,  as  I  thought  it  a  serious 
charge.  He  rejilied  that  he  did  not  know  it  himself  but  he 
had  it  from  good  authority',  and  gave  me  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  told  him. 

I  said  to  him:  "This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  you  positively  know  it  is  true  you  should  nut  repeat 
it.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  inquiries  for  yourself  and  sat- 
isfy yourself  as  to  its  entire  truth  before  you  repeat  it." 

I,  myself,  had  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  story, 
and  I  have  been  led  to  understand  since  that  it  was  not  true. 

Now  suppose  I  had  believed  the  charge  that  was  made 
against  this  man  and  had  told  it  to  someone  else.  It  would 
theu  have  had  my  endorsement.  It  would  have  gone  forth  as 
authentic.  3Iy  relating  it  would  lead  those  who  heard  it  to 
believe  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  concerning  it.  In  this 
way  I  should  have  done  this  brother  a  great  wrong — a  wrong 
which  might  not  easily  have  been  repaired. 

In  this  instance  I  took  the  liberty  of  impressing  upon  this 
President  of  Stake  the  importance  of  not  repeating  an  injuri- 
ous story  that  he  might  hear  respecting  any  of  his  brethren 
without,  in  the  first  place,  taking  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that 
it  was  true. 

Experience  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  very  seldom  a  one-sided 
story  can  be  relied  upon.  A  statement  made  from  one  side 
only  throws  a  partial  light  upon  the  case.  But  when  all  .sides 
are  heard  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  or  there  are 
other  explanations  made  that,  when  understood,  throw  an 
entirely  different  light  upon  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  presiding  officers  to  take  these 
pains,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  our  Church.  We 
are  not  justified  in  speaking  evil  of  oiu-  brethren  and  sisters, 
but  more  especially  if  that  evil  be  mere  rumor  and  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

Reputations  are  frequently  damaged  and  almost  destroyed 
in  this  way  by  falsehood,  and  injuries  are  committed  that  some- 
times cannot  be  repaired  in  this  life.  Slanders  are  circulated; 
they  go  from  tongue  to  tongue,  until  the  air  seems  to  be  thick 
with  them;  and  character  is  blackened  and  wrongs  are  com- 
mitted which  produce  great  sorrow,  and  frequently  with  but 
little  or  no  cause. 

It  is  a  dreadful  evil,  and  where  practiced  it  should  be  repented 
of  Those  who  engage  in  it  are  covenant-breakers,  and 
undoubtedly  will  bring  upon  themselves  the  displeasure 
of  God.  Those  who  have  passed  through  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  know  the  nature  of  the  covenant  they  make 
upon  this  subject.  Yet  many  of  them,  while  professing  to  be 
horrified  at  the  breaking  of  other  covenants  and  thinking  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  their  violation  deserve  condign  pun- 
ishment, will  break  this  covenant  with  the  utmost  impunity, 
and  do  not  appear  to  think  they  bring  themselves  under  the 
least  condemnation  thereby. 


Satan  is  described  as  the  "accuser  of  our  brethren."  John 
the  Ecvelator  says: 

And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Now  is  come 
salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  (Jod,  and  the 
power  of  his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast 
down,  which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night. 

The  reputation  of  brethren  or  sisters  in  the  Church  should 
be  as  dear  to  all  members  as  their  own.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  tarnish  it  or  to  assail  it  than  they  would  have  to  com- 
mit a  physical  injury  upon  that  person.  Every  right-feeling 
Latter-day  Saint  would  shrink  from  striking  a  man  or  a  woman 
a  blow.  Is  there  a  woman  in  our  community  who  would  think 
it  proper  to  strike  a  brtither  or  a  sister  with  her  fist  and  give 
a  black  eye?  But  delicate  women  inflict  worse  injuries  than 
these  when  they  blacken  the  characters  of  men  and  women 
by  speaking  evil  falsely  concerning  them.  Who  is  there 
among  us  that  would  not  prefer  to  receive  a  blow  than  to  be 
defamed  and  falsely  accused  of  matters  of  which  we  are  inno- 
cent, or  to  have  our  families  slandered  and  misrepresented? 
Men  and  women  may  make  great  professions  of  friendship  and 
of  kindness  and  good  feeling;  but  if  they  are  guilty  of  such 
acts,  they  are  hypocrites  and  they  are  secret  enemies,  more  to 
be  dreaded  thau  an  open  foe. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  informs  us  there  were  times  among 
the  Nephites  when  Satan  had  great  power  over  the  people  to 
deceive  them,  and  one  of  the  consequences  was  that  the  land 
was  filled  with  rumors,  the  people's  hearts  were  hard,  and  all 
manner  of  lies  obtained  currency. 

That  same  Satan  has  recourse  to  the  same  tactics  to-day  to 
destroy  the  children  of  men.  There  are  periods  when  he 
obtains  great  power  to  deceive  and  lead  mankind  astray,  and 
to  fill  them  with  falsehood.  I  have  thought  that  this  is  one 
of  those  periods.  lie  is  taking  advantage  of  the  enforced 
with  Irawal  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  is  filling 
the  land  with  rumors  of  every  kind,  many  of  them  false,  which 
go  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  eager  rapidity  and  to  his  great 
delight.  Occurrences  are  misrepresented,  actions  are  falsified, 
words  are  tortured  and  made  evil  of  that  in  themselves  are 
(piite  innocent.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  atten- 
tion being  called  to  this  great  evil? 

No  Latter-day  Saint  ought  to  speak  evil  of  his  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  But  it  may  be  asked:  "Suppose  this 
fellow-member  commits  evil,  have  I  not  the  right  to  speak  of 
it?" 

But  you  should  speak  of  it  to  him  or  to  her,  and  not  go  to 
others  and  speak  to  them  about  it.  If  one  be  a  wrong-doer 
he  should  be  told  wherein  he  has  committed  the  wrong.  It 
should  be  brought  to  his  or  her  attention,  and  repentance 
should  be  enforced.  If  repentance  is  not  exhibited  then  the 
offender  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  laws  of  the  Chm-ch, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God.  In  this  way  we  can  deal  with 
those  who  do  wrong,  and  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
talking  about  each  others  words  or  acts. 

The  more  prominent  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  family  become, 
the  more  subject  they  are  to  attacks  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
freedom  taken  by  many  people  with  families  of  leading  men 
and  their  affairs  which  produce  painful  results.  With  a  cer- 
tain class  no  name,  no  reputation,  however  hard-earned  it  may 
be,  seems  to  be  sacred  from  such  attacks.  I  sometimes  ques- 
tion whether  a  resun-ected  being  and  his  family,  if  they  were 
here,  would  be  free  from  the  criticism  of  this  kind  of  people. 

Of  course,  every  Latter-day  Saint  who  understands  the 
character  of  this  work  expects' to  be  abused  by  the  wicked  and 
to  have  all  manner  cf  slanders  cu'culated  by  them  concerning 
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him.  This  has  no  effect  upon  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. But  when  this  kind  of  treatment  comes  from  our  breth- 
ren and  sisters  in  the  Church,  then  how  deep  is  the  wound 
and  how  sorrowful  are  the  feelings  that  are  produced  thereby! 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  people  are  too  fond  of  reading  the 
falsehoods  that  are  put  in  circuktion  by  our  enemies.  There 
is  a  sheet  published  in  this  city  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  slandering  of  the  Saints  and  the  destruction  of  every 
leading  man  and  family  among  us.  Nothing  furnishes  its 
writers  so  much  delight  as  some  transaction  that  will  enable 
them  to  indulge  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Saints.  The  con- 
stant reading  or  even  the  occasional  reading  of  such  articles 
must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  all.  I  care  not  how  strong  the 
faith  of  Latter-day  Saints  may  be  who  regularly  read  this 
stuff,  its  effect  upon  them  cannot  fail  to  instil  poison  into  their 
minds  and  give  a  false  color  to  their  thoughts. 

It  is  said  that  the  constant  dripping  of  water  will  wear  away 
stone.  The  wearing  away  is  not  perceptible  in  one  day  or  in 
one  week,  or  even  in  one  month;  but  if  continued  for  a  length- 
ened period  its  effect  becomes  very  visible.  So  with  this  kind 
of  reading  matter.  It  will  have  its  effect,  and  that  effect  must 
be  the  lowering  of  confidence  in  the  Priesthood  and  in  the 
people  of  God,  and  in  the  engendering  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
and  an  inclination  to  believe  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  arc 
prompted  by  wrong  motives  and  are  naturally  wicked. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  in  common  with  many  others  of  my 
brethren  and  the  people  at  large,  to  be  abused  by  this  paper 
from  its  commencement.  I  have  made  it  an  inflexible  rule 
never  to  peruse  it.  From  the  beginning  imtil  the  present 
time  I  have  never  read  a  copy.  Therefore  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  preach  about  it  or  to  write  about  it,  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  notice  it.  Its  slanders  have  fallen  unheeded  and  uncon- 
tradicted. This,  I  think,  is  the  true  policy  to  observe  towards 
it.  We  should  hear  less  about  it  from  our  own  people,  if  they 
never  read  it.  I  feel  confident  that  much  of  this  gossip  and 
evil  speaking  to  which  I  allude  draws  its  strength  and  sub- 
stance from  this  miserable  sheet. 

If  one  will  notice  the  effect  the  reading  of  these  things  has 
upon  his  mind,  he  will  see  that  it  is  evil.  If  a  man  reads  that 
which  is  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  goodness,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  it  [iroduces  peace  and  joy  and  satisfaction. 
But  if  he  reads  that  which  is  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Satan,  it  produces  angry,  painful  feelings;  it  dis- 
turbs the  mind  and  agitates  it,  and  leaves  a  bad  impression. 
He  may  know  by  this  that  it  is  not  from  God  and,  therefore, 
it  should  be  avoided. 


ETERNAL    FAME. 


BY   GO,\H. 


IT  is  curious  to  note  the  many  expedients  to  which  human 
beings  resort  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fame.  Some 
sjiend  their  time  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  some  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  others  in  the  lecture  field  and  in 
various  ocher  wa\'s,  each  one  feeling  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
good  reputation,  though  that  may  not  be,  in  many  instances, 
the  motive  of  action.  Yet  this  object  can  easily  be  obtained 
if  the  proper  course  be  but  followed,  for  God  has  kindly 
Ijlaced  within  the  reach  of  each  of  His  children  all  the  glory 
and  eternal  fame  they  can  possibly  desire  if  they  will  butgrasp 
them  by  the  emi)l(iymcnt  of  their  faculties  in  His  service. 


What  greater  blessing  or  fame  can  any  person  desire  than  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  peace 
and  safety,  and  then  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
others,  by  which  course  the  world  will  be  made  better  for  his 
having  lived  in  it.  Such  a  reputation  is  far  more  enduring 
and  lustrous  than  that  of  the  skillful  financier,  the  shrewd  pol- 
itician or  the  conceited  professor.  Wealth  and  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  of  great  value  to  their  possessor  when 
properly  used,  but  they  can  bring  both  disgrace  and  ruin  to 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  and  employ  them  for  wise  pur- 
poses. The  good  deeds  that  men  do  live  after  them,  and  these 
are  their  jiassports  to  eternal  glory,  while  the  memory  of  their 
excellencies  remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  living.  As  an 
examjjle  of  what  even  a  humble  and  obscure  person  can  do 
towards  true  greatness  we  note  the  following  example,  as 
related  by  a  gentleman  who  was  traveling  in  England: 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  spend  a  quiet  day  in  the  rural 
town  of  Bilston,  in  England.  It  was  a  day  full  of  surprise  to 
me,  for  the  shops  were  all  clo,sed,  the  manufactories  were 
emptied,  and  there  was  an  unusual  concourse  of  jjeople  in  the 
streets. 

I  was  told  that  the  town  had  not  presented  so  solemn  an 
asjiect,  even  on  the  fast  days,  when  the  cholera  was  decimating 
its  inhabitants.  The  people,  the  magistrates,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  denomination  were  attending  a  funeral. 

"Who  is  dead?"  I  inquired  of  a  stranger. 

"John  Etheridge,"  was  the  response. 

"And  who  was  John  Etheridge?"  ^ 

"A  small  tradesman,  whose  humble  dwelling,  the  same  in 
which  he  was  born  and  in  which  he  died,  you  may  see  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  St.  Leonard's  churchyard.  There  he  kept 
a  small  hardware  sho]x  and  sold  frying-pans,  kettles,  marbles, 
spinning-tops,  Bibles,  maps,  spelling-books  and  tracts." 

"And  was  he  a  rich  man,  sir?" 

"Poor,  rather;  for  he  lived  on  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  earnings  and  the  whole  of  his  spare 
time  to  the  .service  of  others.  He  was  the  general  counselor, 
the  peacemaker,  and  the  comforter  of  others.  During  divine 
service  he  used  to  go  about  the  streets,  and  ask  the  loiterers 
whom  he  met  why  they  were  not  at  church;  and  in  answer  to 
the  usual  excuses,  he  would  take  them  Ijy  the  arm  and  lead 
them  to  the  nearest  church,  and  there,  having  secured  them  a 
■  comfortable  seat,  leave  them,  to  look  for  others." 

I  gained  other  tacts  with  reference  to  this  remarkable  man. 
It  was  his  custom  to  speak  roundly  and  plainly  to  those  whose 
consciences  he  desired  to  awaken;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  he 
never  heard  an  insolent  word  in  replj-.  But  many  an  idler, 
who  was  lounging  in  the  sun  with  his  dog  and  pipe,  would 
slink  out  of  the  way  if  he  saw  the  redoubtable  old  man 
approaching,  as  swiftly  as  if  he  had  seen  a  policeman  with  a 
warrant. 

There  may  have  been  some  eccentricity  in  portions  of  the 
old  man's  conduct,  but  the  excellence  of  his  judgment,  not 
less  than  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  is  proved  b.\-  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  public,  in  whose  daily  sight  his  long  life  had 
been  spent,  and  who  fcjllowed  him,  as  a  father,  to  the  grave. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  John  Etheridge,  who,  though  he  rarely 
vrent  out  of  his  native  town,  has  left  a  name  that  is  known 
and  cherished  throughout  all  England, ' ' 

Thus  we  see  what  a  good  man  of  energy  and  perseverance 
can  accomplish.  No  tablet  of  marble  need  be  reared  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  John  Etheridge.  His  deeds  are  writ- 
ten on  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  fellows  and  an  indellible 
record  of  his  worthy  actions  is  kept  in  heaven. 

Children,  eternal  fame  can  only  be  gained  by  perseverance, 
energy  ami  faitlifulness  in  the  cause  of  truth.  All  else  ends 
with  the  grave,  or  is  only  called  >ip  in  the  future  to  effect  our 
own  condemnation. 


Activity   may  lead   to  evil;    but   inactivity  cannot  lead 
to  good. 
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GEORGE'S  ERROR. 


JJ 


BY    J.    J.    MCLELLAV    JR. 


The  following  incident  whicii  occurred  some 
years  ago  shows  that  many  of  the  follies  common 
among  boys  in  these  days  were  also  practiced 
then,  and  it  also  shows  one  very  effective  way  of 
impressing  boys  with  the  wickedness  of  having 
fun  which  works  injury  or  pain  to  others: 

George  was  the  name  of  a  thoughtless  little 
boy  whose  parents  were  quite  wealthy  and  did  a 
great  deal  for  his  comfort  and  pleasure.  He  was 
not  naturally  wicked  but  often  did  things  that 
were  very  wrong. 

One  day  as  he  and  his  companions  were  going 
home  from  school  they  saw  a  gentlemen  passing 
quietly  along  the  street.  He  was  dressed  in  ordin- 
ary working  clothes,  and  they  therefore  took  the 
liberty  of  making  him  the  object  of  their  cruel 
sport. 

•'Let's  have  some  fun, "  said  one  of  the  boys. 

"Very  well,  what  is  it?  "  all  exclaimed. 

"Why  see  who  can  come  nearest  to  hitting  that 
man." 

With  this  all  picked  up  rocks  and  threw  at  the 
gentleman,  the  one  George  threw  happening  to 
strike  him  on  the  leg.  The  gentleman  limped 
for  a  short  distance,  but  further  than  that  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  cruel  act. 

The  boys  were  delighted  witli  their  deed,  and 
laughed  heartily  as  they  took  their  different  ways 
for  liome.  George's  humor,  however  soon  turned 
to  soberness,  for  as  he  reached  his  father's  gate  he 
was  met  by  his  sister  who  said  lier  uncle  had  come 
to  visit  them,  but  while  on  his  way  through  the 
street  he  had  been  hit  with  a  stone  thrown  by 
some  naughty  boy.  Immediately  George  felt  con- 
demned and  hesitated  about  going  into  the  house 
until  his  father  called  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  and  met  his  uncle's 
gaze  before  the  latter  said,  "This  is  the  boy  who 
hit  me  with  a  rock." 

The  parents  could  scarcely  believe  that  George 
had  been  so  wicked,  but  when  they  knew  the 
truth  his  father  said,  "Well,  George,  your  uncle 
brought  a  nice  watch  for  you,  but  because  of  your 
foil}'  and  rudeness,  it  shall  be  given  to  your  bro- 
ther.    Let  this  lesson  cause  you  to  remember  that 


it  is  your  duty  to  be  genteel  and  kind  to  everyone." 
George's  error  gave  him  a  good  lesson. 


THE  LITTLE  SWEEP. 


Several  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  collect 
all  the  chimney-sweepers  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  Among  others 
came  a  little  fellow  who  was  asked  if  he  knew  his 
letters. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  spell?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  again  the  answer. 

"Do  you  read?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir." 

"And  what  book  did  you  learn  from?" 

"Oh,  I  never  had  a  book  in  my  life,  sir." 

"And  who  was  your  schoolmaster?" 

"Oh,  I  never  was  at  school." 

Here  was  a  singular  case;  a  boy  could  read  and 
spell  without  a  book  or  master.  But  what  was  the 
fact?  Why,  another  little  sweep,  a  little  older 
than  himself,  had  taught  him  to  read  by  showing 
him  the  letters  over  the  shop  doors  which  they 
passed  as  they  went  through  the  city.  His  teach- 
er, then,  was  another  little  sweep  like  himself,  and 
his  book,  the  sign-boards  on  the  houses.  What 
may  not  be  done  by  trying? 


QUEER  TOM. 


Tom  FLOssoFERwas  the  queerest  boy  I  ever  knew. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  cried.  I  never  saw  him  cry. 
If  Fleda  found  her  tulips  all  rooted  up  by  her  pet 
puppy,  and  cried,  as  little  girls  will,  Tom  was 
sure  to  come  around  the  corner  whistling,  and  say: 

"What  makes  you  cry?  Can  you  cry  tulips? 
Do  you  think  every  sob  makes  a  root  or  a  blossom? 
Here,  let's  try  to  right  them!" 

So  he  would  pick  up  the  poor  flowers,  put  their 
roots  into  the  ground  again,  whistling  all  the  time, 
make  the  bed  look  smooth  and  fresh,  and  take 
Fleda  off  to  hunt  hen's  nests  in  the  barn.  Neither 
did  he  do  any  differently  in  his  own  troubles. 
One  day  his  great  kite  snapped  the  string  and 
flew  away  far  out  of  sight.  Tom  stood  still  a 
moment,  and  tlien  turned  around  to  come  home, 
whistling  a  merry  tune. 

"Why,  Tom,"  said  I,  "aren't  you  sorry  to  lose 
that  kite?" 
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"Yes,  but  what's  the  use?      I  can't  take  more 
than  a  minute  to  feel  bad.     'Sorry'  will  not  bring 
the  kite  back,  and  I  want  to  make  another." 
Just  so  when  he  broke  his  leg. 

"Poor  Tom,"  cried  Fleda,  "you  can't  play  any 
mo-o-o-re!" 

"I'm  not  poor,  either.  You  cry  for  me;  I  don't 
have  time  to  do  it  for  myself,  and  I  have  a  splendid 
time  to  whittle.  Besides,  when  I  get  well,  I  shall 
beat  every  boy  in  school  on  the  multiplication 
table;  for  I  say  it  over  and  over  till  it  makes  me 
sleepy,  every  time  my  leg  aches." 

Tom  Flossofer  was  queer,  certainly;  but  I  wish  a 
a  great  many  more  people  were  queer  that  way. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  What  inference  did  Joseph  Smith  draw  from 
the  conduct  of  Gen.  John  C.  Bennett  during  a 
sham  battle  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion?  2.  By  what 
means  did  he  hope  to  accomplish  this?  3.  What 
led  Joseph  to  suspect  the  motives  of  this  conspira- 
tor? 4.  What  were  Joseph's^conclusions  respect- 
ing Bennett?  5.  How  did  this  man  Bennett  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  authorities  and  people 
at  Nauvoo?  6.  What  course  did  he  pursue  after 
his  true  motives  and  feelings  toward  Joseph  and 
the  Church  came  to  light?  7.  In  what  condition 
was  he  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life?  8. 
What  remarkable  prophecy  did  the  prophet,  Jos- 
eph, make  concerning  the  habitation  and  future 
destiny  of  the  Saints?  9.  When  was  the  predic- 
tion uttered? 


WHAT  BESSIE  THOUGHT. 


Dear  grandma  had  a  birthday 

A  little  while  ago; 
The  children  were  all  very  glad. 

Because  they  loved  her  so. 

And  all,  from  Hal  to  Bessie, 
Had  brought  some  little  thing, 

And  gave  to  grandma  with  a  kiss, 
As  their  own  offering. 

But  now  the  day  was  over, 

And  little  golden-hair 

At  mamma's  knse  in  rev'rence  knelt. 
To  say  her  evening  prayer. 

"What  shall  I  ask  for  grandma?" 
Said  Bessie.     "Why,  my  dear. 


Ask  God  to  bless  her  all  the  time. 
And  grant  she  may  be  here 

"For  many,  many  birthdays. 
And,  ere  He  calls  her  home, 

This  grandma  whom  we  love  so  much 
May  very  old  become." 

From  mamma's  knee  our  Bessie 
Quick  raised  her  curly  head. 

Though  not  assent  her  face  revealed. 
But  wonderment  instead. 

"Why,  mamma,  grandma  is  old," 

The  little  lips  explain, 
"/think  it's  better  to  ask  God 

To  make  her  young  again!" 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  16. 


1.  When  was  Lyman  Wight  chosen  as  an  Apos- 
tle and  in  whose  place?  A.  On  the  Sth  of  April, 
1841,  in  the  place  of  David  W.  Patten,  martyred 
in  Missouri. 

2.  When  did  George  A.  Smith  return  from  his 
mission  to  England?     A.  July  16th,  1841. 

3.  What  relative  of  the  Prophet  died  August  7th 
of  the  same  year?  A.  Don  Carlos  Smith,  his 
youngest  brother. 

4.  What  declaration  did  .Joseph  make  at  a  gen- 
eral conference  held  in  the  grove  at  Nauvoo, 
October,  1841?  A.  That  the  Church  should  not 
hold  another  general  conference  until  they  could 
meet  in  the  Temple. 

5.  When  was  the  temporary  baptismal  font  in 
the  Nauvoo  Temple  dedicated?  A.  November  Sth, 
1841. 

6.  How  long  was  this  after  the  corner  stones  of 
the  temple  were  laid?     A.  Seven  months. 

7.  When  was  the  ordinance  of  baptism  for  the 
dead  commenced  in  the  basement  of  the  Nauvoo 
Temple?     A.  November  21st,  1841. 

8.  Who  was  appointed  Joseph's  private  secre- 
tary and  general  clerk  of  the  Church?  A.  Wil- 
lard  Richards. 

9.  What  periodical  was  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  during  this  year? 
A.   The  Gospel  Reflector. 

10.  By  whom  was  it  edited?  A.  By  B.  Winchester. 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  questions  on 
Church  History  published  in  No.  15  are  as  follows; 
Jas.  G.  West,  Lottie  J.  Fox,  Annie  Sylvia  Sessions, 
Henry  H.  Blood,  Arthur  Porter. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 

>«  v^HTV  "'■^^'''  oitcn  had  occasion  in  these  coKimn.'^  to 
^oV'/lrtf'T  speak  ujion  the  importance  of  Obedience. 
<^*'^^?'B^  '  Pope  said  that  order  was  heaven's  first  law,  and 
^^^f^fr^  as  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  remark, 
(■^^-^^^^  we  think  the  sentiment  incorrect.  (Obedience 
S^^^'^'^A  '^  ''''^  ''"'*'  '*"'  ■''"'^  order  is  the  result  of  obedience. 
.•'(^^X"^  Every  pain  should  be  taken  to  teach  our  children 
,Ss  obedience — prompt  and  unquestioned  obedience.  Every 
V  child  should  be  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  no 
departure  from  it  should  be  permitted. 

We  ha\e  frequently  heard  mothers  address  their  children 
and  ask  them  to  do  a  certain  thing,  but  tliey  would  allow  them 
to  take  their  own  time  in  obeying  the  rei|uest,  apparently 
leaving  it  to  themselves  whether  they  complied  with  it  or  not. 
In  such  households  children  soon  learn  to  do  as  they  please; 
they  obey  when  it  suits  them,  and  they  decline  to  obey  when 
the  request  made  of  them  does  not  suit  them.  The  result  is, 
parental  government  is  a  failure,  and  the  children  are  left 
to  do  as  they  please.  Such  a  condition  is  lamentable,  and 
we   pity  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  such  households. 

In  our  experience  the  elders  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  their  ministry,  and  have  been  enabled  to  get  along  the  most 
ha]>pily  with  their  fellow-servants,  have  been  those  who  have 
been  taught  in  early  life  the  virtue  of  nbedience,  and  who 
have  had  that  lesson  impressed  upon  them  by  their  parents. 
A  lesson  of  this  kind,  properly  learned  in  childhood  and 
youth,  adds  immensely  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
whether  it  be  a  man  or  a  woman;  for  a  woman  who  is  thus 
trained,  when  she  becomes  a  wife,  respects  the  counsel  and 
authority  of  her  husband  and  is  obedient  to  his  wishes  in  a 
way  that  ailds  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  both  herself  and 
her  husband.  The  husband,  also,  if  he  has  had  a  training  of 
this  character,  makes  a  better,  a  kinder  and  a  more  judicious 
husband,  and  is  by  all  odds  a  better  parent,  knowing  from  past 
experience  how  to  train  his  children. 

Nu  parent  should  ask  a  child  to  do  that  which  is  not  right; 
liut  when  a  parent  makes  a  proper  request  promptness  in  obey- 
ing the  requirement  should  be  strictly  enforced.  A  child 
should  not  be  left  to  choose  its  own  time  to  perform  an  action 
that  is  required  of  it.  Such  a  latitude  as  this  granted  to  a 
child  or  a  youth  breaks  down  authority.  Children  should  l)e 
taught  to  obey  promiitly,  and  to  do  .so  without  murmuring. 

A  bad  fashion  prevails  among  some  children  which  we  attri- 
bute to  the  bad  management  of  their  parents.  A  child  in  the 
family  is  asked  to  do  a  certain  thing.  Instead  of  obeying  with- 
out question,  the  child  speaksup  murmuringly,  and  perhaps  ina 
whining  tone  and  asks:  "Why  can't  William  do  that?"  or. 
"why  can't  Thomas  do  that?"  or.  if  it  be  a  girl,  she  replies: 
"why  can't  Mary  do  it?" 

To  a  jierson  who  has  a  proper  conception  of  obedience  such 
expressions  are  exceedingly  painful.  They  are  evidences  of 
bad  training.  It  shows  that  in  the  child's  mind  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  request  made  by  the 
parent;  and  it  also  shows  that  thus  early  in  life  the  child  resents 


the  parent's  authority  and  that  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  parent's  judgment  and  justice  are 
already  sown  in  its  heart. 

A  respect  for  parents  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
obedience.  A  request  made  by  a  parent  should  be  acceded  to 
with  pleasure,  and  without  a  question  as  to  its  propriety.  For 
a  child  to  ask  if  somebody  else  cannot  do  the  same  thing  is  for 
it  to  assume  that  it  knows  its  duty  better  than  the  parent,  or 
that  it  doubts  the  parent's  fairness.  This  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  utmost  kindness  cannot 
exist  between  parents  and  children  even  where  strict  obe- 
dience is  exacted  and  wherever  a  request  that  is  made  is  expected 
to  be  obeyed  promptlj'. 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  which  we  have  read  upon 
this  subject  by  W.  JI.  F.  Round,  a  verj'high  New  York  author- 
ity on  prisons,  who  is  intimately  acciuainted  with  the  causes 
which  keep  them  full.     He  says: 

Day  by  day  I  see  criminals,  hundreds  of  them — thousands 
of  them  in  the  com'se  of  the  year.  I  see  scores  of  broken- 
hearted parents  wishing  rather  that  their  sons  had  never  been 
born  than  they  had  lived  to  liear  such  burdens  of  shame  and 
disgrace.  I  hear  the  waUing  of  disappointed  mothers  and  see 
humiliated  fathers  crying  like  children  because  of  the  sins  of 
their  children.  I  see  mothers  growing  gray  between  the  suc- 
cessive visits  in  which  the}'  come  to  enciuire  about  the  boy  in 
prison.  And  seeing  these  dreadful  things  till  my  heart  aches 
and  aches.  I  sa.y  to  those  mothers  and  fathers  whose  boys  have 
not  yet  gone  astray,  to  mothers  and  fathers  whose  little  families 
are  the  care  of  their  lives,  teach  your  children  Obediknce. 
I  want  it  written  large.  I  wish  I  could  make  it  blaze  here  in 
letters  of  fire.  I  wish  I  could  write  it  in  imperishable,  glow- 
ing letters  on  the  walls  of  every  home — ()BEiilKNCE,  Obe- 
1  HENCE,  Obedience!  Obedience  to  law — to  household  law;  to 
parental  authority;  unquestioning,  instant,  exact  obedience. 
Obedience  in  the  fimily;  obedience  in  the  school!  Wherever, 
from  the  beginning,  fi'om  the  first  glimmering  of  intelligence 
in  the  chilcl  there  is  expression  of  law,  let  there  be  taught 
respect  for  it  and  obedience  to  it.  It  is  the  royal  road  to  vir- 
tue, to  good  citizenship;  it  is  the  only  road. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  Latter-day  Saints  should  take 
these  words  to  heart;  for  we  above  all  know  how  truly  valuable 
and  necessary  is  obedience.  God  has  taught  us  that  without 
imphcit  obedience  we  cannot  inherit  His  gloiy.  He  teachesus 
tills  lesson  and  impresses  it  upon  our  hearts  by  all  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Satan  is  a  rebel.  He  would  make  all  mankind  rebels  if  he 
could. 

Watch  the  spirit  of  his  followers!  They  hate  and  deride 
the  Saints  because  they  are  obedient.  They  rejoice  and  exult 
over  every  manifestation  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Church. 

Disobedience  results  in  rebellion — rebellion  becomes  apos- 
tasy. 

Children,  shun  disobedience.  Make  it  your  pleasure  and 
chief  delight  to  obey  and  honor  your  parents  and  all  consti- 
tuted authorit}-. 

P.\RE\TS,  insist  upon  strict  obedience  on  the  [lart  of  your 
children. 

Commence  to  teach  the  child  when  its  dawning  faculties  first 
begin  to  comprehend  your  wishes,  the  great  lesson  of  obe- 
dience. 

Mothers  sometimes  laugh  at  the  pranks  and  mischief  of 
their  children  and  view  them  as  evidences  of  brightness.  This 
may  be  all  very  well  if  not  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

But  she  is  a  foolish  mother  who,  when  she  attempts  to  check 
these  manifestations  of  mischief,  and  the  child  will  not  obey 
her,  sulFers  it  to  disregard  her  voice,  to  disobey  her  wishes  and 


to  continue  doing  that  which  she  has  forbidden,  and  passes  it 
over  and  calls  it  '  'cunning. ' ' 

vSuch  mothers  should  understand  that,  when  they  take  this 
course,  they  are  their  children's  greatest  enemies. 

The  rule  that  should  be  observed  is; 

Never  make  a  request  of  a  child  that  is  not  right  for  it  to 
comply  with;  and  when  such  a  request  is  made,  insist  upon 
prompt  and  unmurmuring  obedience  thereto. 


OUR    TERRITORY. 


A   lecture  delivered  before  the  lt\th    Quorum  of    Seventies  in 
Ogden,  hy  Moroni F.  Brown. 


{Con  tingled  from  page  2i'i5. ) 
'T^HERE  is  no  other  industry,  so  necessary  to  insure  the  per- 
•^  manent  colonization  of  a  country,  as  that  of  agriculture; 
because  the  natural  and  most  potent  out-growths  of  it  are 
liapjiy  homes  and  beautiful  cities.  Manufactories  will  not 
prosper  to  any  great  extent  in  a  region  whose  products  are  not 
adequate  to  sustain  its  inhabitants.  Metals  of  everj'  species 
may  abound,  sufficiently  to  insure  the  advent  of  railroads,  but 
these  only  warrant  mining  camps  and  railroad  towns,  whose 
inhabitants  mainly  consist  in  men  without  tauiilies,  and  women 
who  make  men-handise  of  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  money; 
no  growing  cities  beautified  with  trees  and  flower-gardens,  and 
honored  with  industrial  schools,  but  disorderly,  filthy  towns 
whose  even  temporary  existence  depends  ui>on  the  success  of 
the  mines.  Not  so  with  Utah,  for  in  addition  to  her  great 
mining  capacity,  she  out-ranks  many  of  the  leading  states  and 
territories  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers 
cannot  depend  upon  rain  as  a  means  to  develop  and  render 
heavy  their  crops  (as  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Union)  but  an  artificial  process  of  irrigation  is  adopted,  which 
proves  as  beneficial  to  the  land  as  does  the  inundation  of  the 
river  Nile  upon  the  farms  along  its  banks.  The  lofty  peaks 
and  plateaus  of  the  Eocky  Momitains  become  enveloped  in 
snow  in  Winter  which  yields  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  king 
of  day,  when  he  makes  his  annual  visit  to  the  north,  and 
flows  in  crystal  streams  down  the  mountain  ravines  into  the 
valleys  below.  This  is  conveyed  in  artificial  canals  on  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  IMillions  of  dollars  have  l)een 
expended  in  Utah  alone  in  the  construction  of  these  canals; 
so  that  the  once  parched  and  barren  soil  to  the  extent  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  has  been  rendered  fruitful,  and  is  now  dutted 
with  thriving  cities  and  towns.  The  hum  of  industry  is  heard 
where  the  jack  rabbit  and  the  coyote  once  held  undisimted 
sway.  Thus  the  sajdng ;  "the  desert  has  been  made  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  In  the  year  1884,  7640  miles  of  canals 
were  operated  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

The  principal  products  of  the  land  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  etc. 
Garden  truck  is  produced  in  endless  variety.  Our  apples, 
jieaches,  pears,  grapes,  apricots,  cherries,  plums  and  many 
other  fruits  surpass  in  ((uality,  those  of  most  of  the  states  and 
territories  in  the  Union.  I  (juote  from  an  essay  on  Utah,  writ 
ten  by  liobert  W.  Sloan,  speaking  of  the  height  of  fertility 
to  which  the  soil  has  been  advanced  in  Utah,  in  which  hcsaj's: 
"Mr.  S.  A.  WooUey,  on  sixteen  and  four-fifths  acres  of  this  same 
soil  raised  an  average  of  seventy-three  and  one-half  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre;  he  sowed  six  and  two-thiixls  acres  with  wheat, 
and  obtained  420  bushels;  five  and  two-third  acres  with  bar- 
ley, and  realized  .517  bushels;  three  and  one-half  acres  with 


oats,  and  received  310  bushels;  making  a  total  of  125.".  bushels. 
each  cleanly  separated  from  the  other.  The  average  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  is  (31  bushels;  of  oats,  88  bushels;  all  calculated  by 
weight,  and  running  from  four  to  eight  pounds  over  upon 
every  bu.shel.  At  Mendon,  Cache  Valley,  a  gentleman  raised 
on  an  average,  60  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  on  a  large  farm." 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  land  of  Utah  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  a  home  in  our  Terri- 
tory, as  well  in  country  as  in  city,  consists  in  the  rich  profusion 
of  flowers  that  grow  in  Summer-time  along  the  walks  that 
lead  to  the  dwellings.  Shade  trees  of  various  species  adorn 
the  sidewalks,  and  add  not  a  little  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the 
cities.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  horticulture  is  also  a  complete 
success  in  these  valleys. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world  can  a  greater  varietj'  of 
climate  be  found  in  the  sameextentof  territory  than  is  aflbrded 
in  Utah;  in  the  southern  part  it  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
tropical  fruits,  while  in  the  extreme  north  some  of  the  valleys 
of  high  altitude  are  visited  with  fi'ost  every  month  in  the  year; 
then  inter\-euing  these  two  extremes  the  climates  are  as  diver- 
sified as  is  possible  with  a  variation  of  8000  feet  in  altitude, 
aided  with  a  difierence  of  500  miles  in  latitude. 

Another  vocation  which  commands  the  attention  of  quite 
a  (lercent  of  our  people  is  that  of 

STOCK-RAISING; 

a  vast  extent  of  the  Territory  being  exclusively  adapted  to 
that  business.  The  mountains  and  high  plateaus  are  covered, 
in  Summer,  with  an  exuberant  growth  of  grass,  which  afibrds 
excellent  grazing  for  cattle  and  other  stock.  Indeed  "Green 
Mountains,"  would  not  be  an  inappropriate  name  for  many  of 
the  ranges  of  Utah,  because  of  their  verdant  appearance  in 
the  Summer-time. 

Most  people  who  are  engaged  in  stock-raising,  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  thoroughbreds,  the  farmers  particularly  spare  no 
eflS'ort  in  stocking  their  farms  with  horses  and  cattle  of  the  best 
blood.  The  result  is  that  stock  of  an  inferior  grade  are  gradu- 
ally yielding  and  giving  place  to  a  much  better  class. 

This  is  a  commendable  move  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  for 
it  costs  little  or  no  more  to  raise  a  good  animal  than  it  does  to 
raise  one  of  inferior  quality.  The  culture  of  sheep  lias  also 
proved  a  lucrative  business  with  many.  You  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  existmg  breeds  of  stock  here,  that  it 
would  be  suiicrfluous  for  me  to  enumerate  them  at  this  time; 
therefore  I  hasten  to  a  consideration  of  the 

MANUFACTURING 

capacity  of  our  Territory. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  railroads  in  Utah,  this  industry  wag 
confined  mainly  to  the  production  of  woolen  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  such  other  commodities  of  a  domestic  character  as 
are  required  to  sustain  life;  but  after  that  period  had  dawned 
upon  our  Territory,  not  only  these  branches  of  manufactuie 
received  an  impetus,  but  others  were  established  which  have 
proved  successful  in  no  small  degree. 

The  hum  of  industry  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns; 
but  it  may  be  heard  in  the  canyons,  far  separated  from  the 
rush  and  tumult  of  business  hfe;  there,  the  roar  of  the  tur- 
bine wheel,  the  exhaust  of  the  engine,  the  ring  of  the  circu- 
lar saw,  and  the  felling  of  huge  trees,  tell  in  wondrous  terms 
that  the  production  of  lumber  ranks  among  the  leading  pur- 
suits of  the  people  of  Utah.  Vast  fortunes  have  been  acciuuu- 
lated  in  the  operation  of  saw-mills,  and  labor  is  produced  for 
thousands  of  men  every  Summer. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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JOHN   JARMAN'S    IDLENESS. 


IN  one  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  lived  a  good  hus- 
band and  wife  named  Jarman,  whose  only  living  child  was 
called  John.  Death  had  taken  from  this  worthy  couple  their 
other  children  to  the  number  of  four,  and  because  of  their 
misfortunes  they  had  lavished  all  their  care  upon  the  remain- 
ing son  and  thereby  almost  spoiled  him.  Naturally  bright 
and  quick  he  was  still  lazy,  and  when  told  to  do  anything  he 
did  not  like  he  would  sit  and  pout  or  cry  about  it,  and  some- 
times fail  to  do  as  asked  altogether.  He  also  had  a  habit  of 
leaving  things  which  should  have  been  done  at  the  moment, 
till  a  more  convenient  time  in  the  future,  that  is,  he  procrasti- 
nated, and  this  brought  him  any  amount  of  trouble  and  dis- 
content. 

His  father  spent  considerable  means  in  trying  to  educate 
him,  but  his  careless 
habits  and  inatten- 
tion almost  discour- 
aged those  who  were 
trying  to  instruct 
him.  He  was  severe- 
ly scolded  for  his 
negligence  one  day, 
and  this  being  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding 
to  him  that  he  went 
home,  seated  him- 
self by  the  fire,  and 
expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  leave 
school  altogether. 
His  mother  talked  to 
him  in  a  kind  manner 
and  tried  to  show 
him  the  value  of 
learning,  but  he  an- 
swered her  in  such  a 
rude  way  as  to  cause 
her  to  stand  and  stare 
at  him  in  amazement. 
When  his  father 
came  home  from 
work,  however,  he 
soon  gave  John  to 
understand  that  he 
must  again  go  to 
school.  He  also 
showed  him  the  folly  of  his  course  and  so  worked  upon  his 
feelings  that  John  resolved  to  try  and  do  better  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Prcjcrastination  was  not  to  be  overcome,  however,  as  easily 
as  was  expected,  and  John  had  a  few  more  lessons  to  learn, 
had  to  gain  a  little  more  strength  before  he  could  become  abso- 
lute master. 

"'Sixty  seconds  make  one  minute,  sixty  minutes  make  one 
hour,  twent3'-four  hours  make  one  day,"  studied  John  the  fol- 
lowing day.  "Twenty- four  hours  make  one  day,  seven 
days — ' ' 

■'Third  class  in  arithmetic,"  called  the  teacher,  and  John's 
month  puckered  into  a  whistle — almost  an  audible  one.  This 
was  his  class,  and  he  had  just  begun  studying  the  lesson.  Of 
com'se  he  failed. 


Miss  Atwood  looked  grave — cross,  John  called  it. 
"The  third  imperfect  lesson  this  week!      What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"Couldn't  find  time  for  it,"  pouted  the  boy. 
"Very  well.      You  may  search  for  time  after  school.      The 
lost  must  be  found. ' ' 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  reached  home. 
"Run  right  out  and  shut  ujj  the  chickens,   and  chop  the 
kindlings  for  morning,"  his  mother  said. 

"All  right. "      But  John  was  spinning  his  top,  and  before 
he  had  finished  he  forgot  all  about  the  chores. 

"Everything   done?"    asked   mamma,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed. 

"0,  I  forgot!     And  then,  you  see,  it  was  so  late  when  I  got 
home  I  couldn't  find  time." 
There  was  no  help  for  it.     He  must  go  out  in  the  cold  and 

dark  to  attend  to  his 
neglected  duties. 

"I  don't  like  these 
short  days,"  he 
grumbled,  kicking 
the  snow  from  his 
boots.  "You  can't 
find  time  for  any- 
thing." 

"How  many  hom's 
m  a  day?' '  a,sked  Mrs. 
Jarman. 

John  brightened 
up.  He  had  learned 
that  table  only  a  few 
hours  before.  "Six- 
ty seconds  make  one 
minute,  sixty  min- 
utes one  hour,  twen- 
ty-four hours  one 
day — ' ' 

"Did  j'ou  say  one 
Summer  day?' ' 

"V,^hy,  no,  it 
means  a  day  and  a 
night  both.  It's  jusc 
the  same  all  the  year 
round. ' ' 

"Is  that  so?  Then 
we  have  all  the  time 
there  is,  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the 
hours  will  not  be  lost.  I  have  a  little  story  for  you  before  you 
go  to  bed.  ' 
John  seated  himself  contentedly  by  the  fire., 
"There  was  once  a  boy  about  your  age  and  size  who  had  a 
very  rich  friend.  This  friend  loved  the  boy  and  wanted  to  help 
him  be  useful  and  happy.  So  he  said,  'I  have  an  important 
jilace  for  you  to  fill  by  and  by.  You  are  not  ready  for  it  yet, 
but  I  will  give  you  every  means  of  preparation.  My  gifts  shall 
be  sent  continually,  and  directly  to  you.  They  are  to  be  used 
to  fit  you  for  the  position,  and  if  you  improve  them  as  you 
ought,  the  place  will  afford  you  great  happiness,  and  you  shall 
be  a  blessing  to  others.  More  than  that,  sometime  you  shall 
go  to  Hve  in  my  beautiful'  home,  where  there  are  pleasures 
sweeter  than  you  ever  dreamed  of!' 


J-U-VEHisriLE     IlsrSTI^U-OTOI?.. 
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'"The  boy  felt  very  gratefiil  to  his  kind  friend,  and  resolved 
to  use  the  gifts  carefully,  and  do  all  he  could  to  show  himself 
worthy.  Next  morning  he  awoke  full  of  good  resolutions.  A 
messenger  had  already  brought  some  of  the  gifts — only  a  few 
small  coins  as  yet.  But  the  boy  meant  to  use  every  one  as 
the  giver  had  directed. 

"Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  pleasant-look- 
ing man,  who  said,  'AVhat,  awake  so  early?  Don't  get  up  quite 
yet.  I  know  how  comfortable  a  bed  is  these  cold  mornings. ' 
Then  he  drew  the  clothes  up  around  the  boy's  neck,  patted  his 
back  softlj",  and  directly  had  him  sound  asleep  again.  Then 
IJOcketing  all  the  coins,  he  ran  off  laughing. 

"When  the  child  awoke  he  missed  the  money,  but,  after  all, 
it  was  not  much,  and  he  could  not  believe  the  pleasant  stranger 
was  a  thief.  New  presents  were  coming,  and  if  anyone  asked 
about  the  first  ones,  he  replied  carelessly,  'I  couldn't  find 
them.' 

"After  that  the  pleasant-faced  man  came  often.  He  amused 
the  boy  with  books  and  toys  when  he  should  have  been  at 
work,  sat  by  him  in  school  whispering  stories  of  adventure  and 
telling  him  about  future  glory,  all  the  time  putting  the  little 
coins  in  his  own  pocket.  If  the  child  saw  him  do  this  he  only 
thought  a  few  wouldn't  make  any  difference.  Parents  and 
teachers,  however,  mourned  over  neglected  tasks  and  studies. 
His  standing  excuse  was,  'I  couldn't  find  the  means.'  Just  as 
if  those  beautiful  gifts  were  to  be  found!  Why,  they  were 
sent  directly  by  his  kind  friend. 

"As  he  approached  manhood  he  began  to  realize  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  promised  place.  He  had  learned  Sdmethiogofthe 
harm  the  smUing  stranger  was  doing,  and  tried  to  drive  him 
away;  but  the  man  would  not  be  driven;  he  claimed  a  right  to 
the  presents,  and  took  them  in  spite  of  the  owner.  Besides, 
those  already  gone  could  not  be  replaced,  and  the  boy  began  to 
fear  and  dread  the  coming  of  the  rich  friend,  his  benefactor. 

"The  end?  No,  I  will  not  finish  to-night;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  dare  to  tell  the  giver  that  the  little  gifts  were  of 
no  account,  or  try  to  excuse  shortcoming  by  saying,  "I  could'nt 
find  time?'  " 

John  had  grown  very  sober  during  the  story.  "0,  mamma, 
you  mean  me,  and  the  rich  friend  is  God,  and  His  gifts  are 
the  miimtes;  but  I  don't  understand  about  the  thief.  Do  you 
mean  putting  oiF  things?" 

"  'Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,'  "  quoted  mamma. 

"He  sha'n't  steal  any  more  from  me,"  said  John  resolutely, 
as  he  went  to  bed. 

Thus  far  he  has  kept  the  thief  away;  but  look  out,  boys  and 
girls,  for  procrastination  would  just  as  soon  steal  from  you  as 
from  John. 


OUR  IMITATORS. 


IN  one  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country  a  young  man  began 
his  professional  career  as  a  physician  with  the  most  brilliant 
prospects.  His  education  had  been  thorough  and  complete 
and  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances  furnished  him  with 
patients  whose  care  demanded  all  the  time  he  desired  to  spend 
at  business.  To  one  great  danger,  howc\x'r,  he  was  almost 
constantly  exposed — that  of  beccjming  a  drunkard  thi-dugh 
the  indulgence  in  wine-drinking  at  social  gatherings. 

Being  intelligent  and  agreeable,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
every  home.     Without  his  presence  no  social  meeting  seemed 


complete,  and  wherever  he  went  the  fatal  wine-cup  was  handed 
him.  Having  faith  in  his  powers  of  resistance  when  neces- 
sary he  drank  again  and  again.  The  habit  grew  upon  him  and 
he  indulged  it  until  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  control  of  him- 
self Then  he  began  to  neglect  his  business,  his  patrons  one 
by  one  deserted  him,  and  finally  he  reached  the  condition  of  a 
staggering  drunkard. 

His  fiimily  suffered  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  future  before  them  all  seemed  gloomy,  for  the  head  of 
the  household  was  fast  approaching  a  rum-pauper's  inevitable 
fate. 

After  a  night  of  excess  and  carousing  his  wife  arose  one 
Sunday  morning  and  went  to  church,  leaving  him  at  home  in 
bed,  and  his  two  boys  amusing  themselves  in  the  room  where 
he  was.  He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  stupid  sleep  by 
the  noise  of  his  children,  and  he  angrily  opened  his  eyes  and 
was  about  to  speak  harshly  when  he  saw  his  six-year  old  son 
stagger  across  the  floor  and  fidl  down  in  exact  imitation  of  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  other  son,  older  than  he, 
laughed  at  the  performance. 

"That's  just  like  papa;  let's  both  play  drunk!  "  he  cried,  and 
then  joined  his  brother  in  the  sport. 

Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  that  parent?  The  witness 
of  this  own  sin  was  there  presented  to  him.  He  saw  his  imi- 
tators. He  beheld  the  influence  of  his  horrible  examjile,  and 
the  effect  thereof  he  felt.  The  wretched  man  sprang  from  his 
bed  and  left  the  house.  He  did  not  go  to  the  saloon  nor  to 
visit  patients,  for  the  latter  had  all  deserted  him,  but  he  went 
out  into  the  fields  alone  where  he  could  reflect  on  his  great  sin 
and  endure  his  misery  alone.  His  conscience,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  accused  him  unceasingly,  but  it  saved  him,  and  his 
firm  resolve  to  mend  his  ways  was  strengthened  by  Divine  aid. 
Being  still  young  and  active  his  firm  adherence  to  his  good 
resolution  speedily  brought  to  him  renewed  prosperity. 

Could  we  all  but  foresee  the  results  of  our  examples  on 
those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  reformation  among  some  individuals.  The  plea 
which  the  wrong-doer  often  advances  when  urged  to  forsake 
sin  is  that  it  matters  not  to  others  what  he  does;  he  is  the 
only  sufferer  for  his  transgressions.  He  forgets  the  influence 
which  his  example  has  upon  others.  How  far  this  extends  he 
will  not  know  until  the  final  day  of  reckoning,  but  that  the 
acts  of  every  individual,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  have 
some  effvct  on  others,  cannot  be  denied.  Sin  of  every  kmd  is 
felt  by  others  more  than  the  one  who  commits  it;  the  effect  of 
it  is  felt  more  or  less  by  the  sinner's  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances or  by  the  community  of  which  he  forms  an  integral  part. 
Depraved  as  some  persons  become  they  cannot  reach  any  con- 
dition where  they  are  entirely  without  influence  nor  can  thej' 
totally  deprive  their  bad  examples  of  their  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  deeds  of  men  bring  honor  and 
glory  not  only  to  the  one  who  performs  them,  but  to  all  his 
connections,  and  the  examples  of  noble  men  do  more  good  in 
a  community  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  estimate.  All  human 
beings  admire,  though  they  may  often  ridicule,  sincerity, 
honor,  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  as  a  rule  young  people 
will  desire  and  endeavor  to  imitate  persons  who  iiossess  these 
admirable  qualities.  How  necessar.v  it  is,  then,  that  men  and 
women  carefully  watch  their  actions  and  words  that  their 
examples  may  not  be  the  cause  of  misleading  others!  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  sins  of  others  will  be  partially 
required  at  our  hands  before  the  bar  of  God  if  our  course  of 
life  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  tread  the  path  of 
vice. 
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A    SACRED    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.    SHREEVE. 


Chapter  XII.  (Continued). 

STILL  drawing  information  from  Donnelly  and  other  writers 
of  eminence  and  quoting  them  freely,  I  continue. 

Even  the  temptation  of  Eve  reappears  in  the  American 
legends.  Lord  Ivingsborough  says:  "The  Toltecs  had  paint- 
ings of  a  garden,  with  a  single  tree  .standing  in  the  midst; 
round  the  root  of  the  tree  is  entwined  a  serpent,  whose  head 
appearing  above  the  foliage  displays  the  face  of  a  women. 
Torquemada  admits  the  existence  of  this  tradition  among 
them,  and  agrees  with  the  Indian  historians,  who  affirm  that 
this  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  who  bore  children,  and 
from  whom  all  mankind  are  descended."  {Mexican  Antiquities, 
Vol.  Vlll.,p.  19).  There  is  also  a  legend  of  Suchiquecal, 
who  disobediently  gathered  roses  from  a  tree,  and  thereby  dis- 
graced and  injured  herself  and  all  her  posterity.  {Mexican 
Antiquities,  Vol.    F/.,p.  401), 

The  legends  of  the  old  world  which  underlie  Genesis,  and 
were  used  by  Milton  in  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  appear  in  the 
^lexican  legends  of  a  war  of  angels  in  heaven,  and  tlie  fall  of 
Zoutem-Que  (Soutem,  Satan — Arabic,  Shatana)  and  the  other 
rebellious  spirits. 

We  have  seen  the  Central  Americans  possessed  striking 
parallels  to  the  account  of  the  deluge  in  Genesis. 

There  is  also  a  clearly  established  legend  which  singularly 
resembles  the  Bible  record  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Father  Dui-an,  in  his  MS.  "Ilistoria  Antiqua  De  La  Nueva 
Espana,"  A.  !>.,  1.585,  quotes  from  the  lips  of  a  native  of 
Cholula,  over  one  hundred  years  old,  a  version  of  the  legend 
as  to  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula.  It  is  as 
follows: 

In  the  beginning,  before  the  light  of  the  .-iun  had  been  cre- 
ated, this  land  [Chdlula]  was  in  obscurit.v  and  darkness,  and 
void  of  an}'  created  being;  all  was  a  plain,  without  hill  or  ele- 
vation, encircled  in  every  part  by  water,  without  tree  or  created 
thing;  and  immediately  after  the  light  and  the  sun  arose  in  the 
east  there  appeared  gigantic  men  of  deformed  stature  and  pos 
sessed  the  land,  and  desiring  to  see  the  nativity  of  the  sun,  a.s 
well  as  his  Occident,  proposed  to  go  and  seek  them.  I)ividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  some  journeyed  to  the  west  and 
others  toward  the  east,  these  traveled  until  the  sea  cut  oif 
their  road,  whereupon  they  determined  to  return  to  the  place 
fi-om  which  they  started,  and  arriving  at  this  place  [Cholula], 
not  finding  the  means  of  reaching  the  sun,  enamored  of  his 
light  and  beauty,  they  determined  to  build  a  tower  so  high 
that  its  summit  should  x-each  the  sky.  Having  collected  mater- 
ials for  the  purpose,  they  found  a  very  adhesive  clay  and  bitu- 
men, with  which  they  speedily  commenced  to  build  tlie  tower; 
and  having  reared  it  to  tlie  greatest  possible  altitude,  so  that  they 
sa.\'  it  reached  to  the  sky.  the  Lord  of  the  Heavens,  enraged,  said 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sky:  "Have  you  ob.served  how  they  of 
the  earth  have  built  a  high  and  haughty  tower  to  mount 
hither,  being  enamored  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  his  beauty? 
Come  and  confound  them,  bocau.se  it  is  not  right  that  they  of 
the  earth,  living  in  the  flesh,  shoiilil  mingle  with  us."  Imme- 
diately the  inhabitants  of  the  sky  sallied  forth  like  flashes  of 
lightning;  they  destroyed  the  edifice,  and  divided  and  scat- 
tered its  builders  to  all  parts  of  the  eartli. 

(.)nc  can  recognize  in  this  legend  the  recollection,  by  a  ruder 
race,  of  a  highly  civihzed  people;  for  only  a  highly  civilized 
people  would  have  attempted  such  a  vast  work.  Their  mental 
superiority  and  command  of  the  arts  gave  them  the  character 


of  giants.  They  were  sun-worshippers;  for  we  are  told  "they 
were  enamored  of  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  sun,"  and  they 
built  a  high  place  for  his  worship. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  one  of  the  greatest  constructions 
ever  erected  by  human  hands.  It  is  even  now,  in  its  ruined 
condition,  150  feet  high,  1400  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
covers  forty -five  acres;  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the 
greatest  pyramid  of  Egypt,  Cheops,  covers  but  twelve  or 
thirteen  acres,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  American  structure. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  legend  was  taken  down 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Jlexico, 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  Indian  who  was  born  before  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  Spain. 

Observe  the  resemblances  between  this  legend  and  the 
Bible  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel: 

"All  was  a  plain  without  hill  or  elevation,"  says  the  Indian 
legend.  "They  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
they  dwelt  there,"  says  the  Bible.  They  built  of  brick  in 
both  cases.  '  'Let  us  build  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven,"  says  the  Bible.  "They  determined  to  build  a  tower 
so  high  that  its  summit  should  reach  the  sky,"  says  the 
Indian  legend.  "And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city 
and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  had  budded.  And 
the  Lord  said.  Behold.  Nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them 
which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and 
confound  them,  "  says  the  Bible  record.  "The  Lord  of  the 
heavens,  enraged,  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sky,  Have 
3'ou  observed,"  etc.  "Come  and  confound  them,"  saj's  the 
Indian  record,  "And  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  on  all  the  f;ice  of  the  earth,"  says  the  Bible.  "They 
.scattered  its  builders  to  all  i>arts  of  the  earth,"  says  the  Jlexi- 
ca>!  legend. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  two  legends  must  have  sprung 
in  scime  way  from  one  another,  or  from  some  common  siiurce? 

IJut  the  resemblances  between  Genesis  and  the  American 
legends  do  not  stop  here. 

We  are  told  {Gen.  ii,  21  )  that  "the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  while  he  slept  God  made  Eve 
out  of  one  of  his  ribs, "  According  to  the  Quiche  tradition, 
there  were  four  men  from  whom  the  races  of  the  world  des- 
cended (probably  a  recollection  of  the  red,  black,  yellow,  and 
wliite  races)  and  these  men  were  without  wives  and  the  Crea- 
tor made  wives  for  them  "while  they  slept," 

in  Genesis  [Chap.  Hi,  22,)  "And  the  Lord  God  said. 
Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
evil;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  al.so  of  the 
tree  of  life  and  eat,  and  live,  forever:  "  therelbre  (lod  drove 
him  out  of  the  garden.  In  the  Quiche  legends  we  are  told, 
"The  gods  feared  that  they  had  made  men  too  perfect,  and 
they  breathed  a  cloud  of  mist  over  their  vision." 

\\'hen  the  ancestors  of  the  Quiches  migrated  to  America 
the  Divinity  parted  the  sea  for  their  passage,  as  the  Red  Sea 
was  parted  for  the  Israelites. 

The  story  of  Sampson  is  i)aralleled  in  the  history  of  a  hero 
named  Zipanca,  told  of  in  the  Popol  Vt(h,  who  being  cap- 
tured by  his  enemies  and  placed  in  a  pit,  pulled  down  the 
building  in  which  his  captors  had  assembled,  and  killed  four 
hundred  of  them." 

"There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  says  the  Bible.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Central  American  history  is  taken  up  witii  the  doinas 
of  an  ancient  race  of  giants:  called  Quinames. 

This  parallelism  runs  through  a  hundred  particulars: 
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Both  the  Jews  and  Mexicans  worshiped  toward  the  east. 
Both  called  the  south  "the  right  hand  of  the  world." 

Both  burnt  incense  toward  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Confession  of  sin  and  sacrifice  of  atonement  were  conimon 
to  both  peoples. 

Both  were  punctilious  about  washings  and  ablutions. 

Both  believed  in  devils,  and  both  were  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy. 

Both  considered  women  who  died  in  childbu'th  as  worthy 
of  honor  as  .soldiers  who  fell  in  battle. 

Both  punished  adultery  with  stoning  to  death. 

As  Havid  leaped  and  danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
so  did  the  Mexican  monarchs  before  their  idols. 

Both  had  an  ark,  the  abiding  place  of  an  invisible  God. 

The  same  singular  custom  which  is  found  among  the  Jews 
and  the  Hindoos,  f  jr  "a  man  to  raise  up  seed  for  bis  deceased 
brother  by  marrying  his  widow,"  was  found  among  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations.  {Las  Casas,  MS.  Bist.  Apoloq. 
chap,  ccxiii.  .  ccxv.  lorqnemada,  Mynarq.  Ind.  ,  Tom. 
II.  ,    377-8.) 

No  one  but  the  Jewish  high  priest  might  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  A  similar  custom  obtained  in  Peru.  Both  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  of  atonement;  both  poured  the 
blood  of  atonement  on  the  earth;  they  sprinkled  it,  they 
marked  persons  with  it,  they  smeared  it  upon  walls  and  stones. 
The  Mexican  temple,  like  the  Jewish,  faced  the  east.  "As 
among  the  Jews  the  ark  was  a  sort  of  portable  temple,  in 
which  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  be  continually  present,  so 
among  the  Mexicans,  the  Cherokees,  anil  the  Indians  of 
Michoacan  and  Honduras,  an  ark  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  was  considered  an  object  too  sacred  to  be 
touched  by  any  but  the  priests. "  {Kingsborough,  Mex.  Antiq. 
lol.    Vni,p.  2.58.) 

The  Peruvians  believed  that  the  rainbow  was  a  sign  that 
the  earth  would  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  {Ihid 
p.  2.5.) 

The  Jewish  custom  of  laying  the  sins  of  the  people  upon 
the  head  of  an  animal,  and  turning  him  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness, had  its  counterpart  among  the  Mexicans,  who,  to  cure 
a  fever,  formed  a  dog  of  maize  paste  and  left  it  by  the  road- 
side, saying  the  first  passer-by  would  carry  away  the  illness. 
{Doriiiim,  Prim.  Super.  ,  p.  59.)  Jacob's  ladder  had  its 
duplicate  in  the  vine  or  tree  of  the  ( )jibbeways,  which  led 
from  the  earth  to  heaven,  up  and  down  which  the  spirits 
passed.  (Ibid,  p.  67.) 

Both  Jews  and  Mexicans  offered  water  to  a  stranger  that 
he  might  wash  his  feet:  both  ate  dust  in  token  of  humility; 
both  anointed  with  (lil;  both  sacrificed  prisoners;  both  jieriodi- 
cally  separated  the  women,  and  both  agreed  in  the  strong  and 
universal  idea  of  uncleanness  connected  with  that  period. 

Both  believed  in  the  occult  power  of  water;  and  both  prac- 
ticed baptism. 

Then  the  Mexican  midwife  gave  the  child  to  taste  of  the  water, 
putting  her  moistened  finger.s  in  its  mouth,  and  said,  "Take 
this;  by  this  thou  hast  to  live  on  the  earth,  to  grow  and  to 
flourish;  through  this  we  get  all  things  that  support  existence 
on  the  earth;  receive  it."  Then  witb  moistened  fingers  she 
touched  the  breast  of  the  child,  and  said,  "Behold  the  pure 
water  that  washes  and  cleanses  thy  heai't,  that  removes  all 
filthiness;  receive  it:  may  the  Goddess  see  good  to  purify  and 
cleanse  thine  heart. "  Then  the  midwife  poured  water  upon 
the  head  of  the  child,  saying,  "()  my  grandson — -niy  sun — 
take  this  water  of  the  Lord  of  the  world,  which  is  thy  life, 
invigorating  and  refreshing,  washing  aTid  cleansing.  I  i)ray 
that  this  cek^stial  water,  blue  and  light  blue,  may  enter  into 
thy  body,  and  there  live;  I  pray  that  it  may  destroy  in  thee 


and  put  away  from  thee  all  the  things  evil  and  adverse  that 
were  given  thee  before  the  beginning  ot  the  world — wheresoever 
thou  art  in  this  child,  (>  thou  hurtful  thing,  begone!  Leave 
it,  put  thyself  apart;  for  now  does  it  live  anew,  and  anriv  it  is 
bnrii;  now  again  is  it  purified  and  cleansed:  now  again  is  it 
shaped  and  engendered  by  our  mother,  the  Goddess  of  water. " 
[Bancroft's  Natirc  Races,    Vol.  III.  ,  p.  372.) 

The  Mexicans  hung  up  theheadsof  their  sacrificed  enemies; 

this  was  also  a  Jewish  custom: 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  take  all  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord  against  the  sun, 
that  tlie  fierce  a'lger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned  away  from 
Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  slay  ye 
every  one  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor.  {N'limb. 
xco.,  4,  5.) 

The  Scythians,  Herodotus  tells  us,  scalped  their  enemies, 
and  carried  the  scalp  at  the  pommel  of  their  saddles:  the  Jews 
probably  scalped  their  enemies. 

But  God  shall  wound  the  head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  trespasses.  [Psa., 
Ixviii.  ,  21. ) 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  practiced  scalping.  When  Har- 
old Harefoot  seized  his  rival,  Alfred,  with  six  hundred  follow- 
ers, he  "had  them  maimed,  blinded,  hamstrung,  scalped  or 
emboweled."     (Taine's  Hist.  Bug.  Lit.  .  p.  35.) 

Herodotus  describes  the  Scythian  mode  of  taking  the  scalji: 
"He  makes  a  cut  round  the  head  near  the  ears,  and  shakes 
the  skull  out."  This  is  precisely  the  Indian  custom.  "The 
more  scalps  a  man  has,"  says  Herodotus,  "the  more  highly 
is  he  esteemed  amimg  them." 

The  Indian  scalp-lo.::k  is  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
as  one  of  the   characteristics   of   the   Japhetic   Libyans   who 
shaved  all  the  head  except  one  lock  in  the  middle. 
{'Jo  be  Continued.) 


TRUK   ECONOMY    OF   LIFE. 


THE  true  economy  of  human  life  looks  at  ends  rather  than 
incidents,  and  adjusts  expenditures  to  a  moral  scale  of  val- 
ues. De  Quincey  pictures  a  woman  sailing  over  the  water, 
awakening  out  of[sleep  to  find  her  necklace  untied  and  one  end 
hanging  over  the  stream,  while  pearl  after  pearl  drops  from  the 
string  beyond  her  reach;  while  she  clutches  at  one  just  falling, 
another  drops  beyond  recovery.  Our  days  drop  one  after 
another  by  our  carelessness,  like  pearls  from  a  string,  as  we 
sail  the  sea  of  life.  Prudence  requires  a  wise  husbandhig  of 
time  to  see  that  none  of  these  golden  coins  are  spent  for 
nothing.  The  waste  of  time  is  a  more  serious  loss  than  the 
extravagances  against  which  there  is  such  loud  acclaim. 

There  are  thousands  wlio  do  nothing  but  lounge  and  carouse 
from  morning  till  midnight — drones  in  the  human  hive,  who 
consume  and  waste  the  honey  that  honest  workers  wear  them- 
selves out  in  making,  and  insult  the  day  by  their  dissipation 
and  debauch.  There  are  ten  thousand  idle,  frivolous  creatures 
who  do  nothing  but  waste  and  wear  what  hon  est  hands  accu- 
mulate, and  entice  others  to  live  as  worthless  lives  as  they  do. 
Were  every  man  and  woman  honest  toilers,  all  would  have  an 
abundance  of  everything,  and  half  of  every  day  for  recreation 
and  culture.  The  expenditure  of  a.  few  dollars  in  matters 
of  taste  is  a  small  matter  in  comjiarison  with  the  wasting  of 
months  and  years  bj'  tlwusands  who  have  every  advantage 
socii'ty  can  offer,  and  exact  every  privilege  it  att'ords  as  a 
right. 


BEECHER    AND    INGERSOLL. 


BY  GOAH. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  whose  death  was  but  lately 
recorded,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his 
day.  His  great  knowledge  and  eloquence  gained  for  him  large 
audiences  wherever  he  was  pleased  to  speak,  and  though  he 
professed  no  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
he  took  occasion  in  several  of  his  sermons  to  enlarge  upon 
ideas  which  the  Lord  revealed  through  the  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  and  which  were  considered  extremely  heterodox  at  the 
time  of  their  first  proclamation  to  the  world. 

Beecher  was  undoubtedly  far  in  advance  of  many  modern 
preachers  in  his  theories  and  beliefs.  He  was  also  far  above 
the  prejudices  so  common  to  preachers  of  the  sectarian 
churches  when  the  "Mormons"  are  in  question,  and  he  desired 
to  see  this  people  left  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  for  he  recognized  many  of  the  superior 
qualifications  possessed  by  them.  That  he  was  a  hard  student 
and  persistent  worker  in  his  profession  we  cannot  but  admit, 
and  we  must  allow  him  some  degree  of  sincerity  in  the  cause 
he  espoused.  Though  subject  to  weaknesses,  Beecher  was 
withal  a  great  man. 

Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll,  as  eminent  in  his  way,  perhaps,  as 
the  great  Brooklyn  divine,  is  a  reviler  of  religion,  a  disbeliever 
in  God,  a  scoffer  of  sacred  things.  Fair  though  he  may  be  as 
a  man,  and  eloquent  and  powerful  as  an  advocate,  he  is  still 
without  that  sacred  and  holy  influence  which  makes  all  man- 
kind feel  as  brothers.  Though  learned  and  smart,  his  con- 
tempt and  disregard  of  holy  things  sinks  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellows.  This  may  be  said,  however,  to  his  credit,  that 
he  is  neither  a  sycophant  nor  a  hypocrite,  and  the  manly  stand 
he  has  more  than  once  taken  in  favor  of  fair  play  to  all  per- 
sons of  every  class  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  happened  one  day  that  these  two  great  men  met  each 
other  in  the  company  of  several  other  noted  intellectual  per- 
sons. A'arious  toijics  of  interest  were  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion and  were  treated  in  a  decidedly  pleasing  and  instructive 
manner,  but  religion  seemed  to  be  purposely  avoided.  The 
noted  infidel  was  too  polite  to  introduce  it,  and  the  powerful 
divine  held  it  top  sacred  to  offer  it  for  the  attack  of  an  unbe- 
Hever  and  scoft'er.  Finally,  however,  one  of  those  present, 
desirous  of  .seeing  a  tilt  between  Ingersoll  and  Beecher,  iren- 
tioned  the  former's  position  on  religious  affairs.  Instantly  the 
infidel  began  to  defend  his  views  anil  indeed  grew  eloquent  in 
speaking  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his '  'honest  convictions. ' ' 

Several  of  those  present  made  replies  to  his  utterances,  but 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation  Beecher  remained  silent, 
with  his  thoughts  apparently  upon  some  other  subject,  until 
the  1  lerson  who  had  introduced  tlie  subject  turned  to  him  and  said : 

"3Ir.  Beecher,  have  you  nothing  to  say  on   this  qu(!Stion?" 

The  old  man  sldwly  lifted  himself  from  liis  attitude  and 
replied: 

"Nothing;  in  tact,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  changing  the 
conversation,  I  will  say  that  while  yougeutlemen  were  talking, 
my  mind  was  bent  on  a  deploralile  spectacle  which  I  witnessed 
to-day. 

"What  was  it?"  at  once  ini|uired  Colonel  Ingersoll,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  peculiar  views  of  the  hereafter,  is  noted 
for  his  kindness  of  heart. 

"Why,"  said  ^Ir.  Beecher,  "as  I  was  walking  down  town 
to-day  I  saw  a  poor  lame  man  with  crutches  .slowly  and  cai'c- 
fully   picking  his   way   through   a  cesspool   of  mud   in   the 


endeavor  to  cross  the  street.  He  had  just  reached  the  middle 
of  the  filth,  when  a  big  burly  ruffian,  himself  all  bespattered, 
rushed  up  to  him,  jerked  the  crutches  from  under  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  left  him  sprawling  and  helj^less  in  the  pool  of 
liquid  dirt,  which  almost  engulfed  him." 

"What  a  brute  he  was!"  said  the  colonel. 

"What  a  brute  he  was!"  they  all  echoed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  rising  from  his  chair  and  brushing 
back  his  long  white  hair,  while  his  eyes  glittered  witli  their  old- 
time  fire  as  he  bent  them  on  Ingersoll — "3'es,  Colonel  Inger- 
soll, and  you  are  the  man.  The  human  soul  is  lame,  but 
Christianity  gives  it  crutches  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  highway 
of  life.  It  is  your  teachings  that  knocks  these  crutches  from 
under  it  and  leaves  it  a  helpless  and  rudderless  wreck  in  the 
slough  of  despond.  If  robbing  the  human  soul  of  its  only 
sujiport  on  this  earth — religion — be  your  profession,  why,  ply 
it  to  your  heart's  content.  It  requires  an  architect  to  erect  a 
building;  an  incendiary  may  reduce  it  to  ashes." 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  silence  brooded  over  the  scene. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  found  that  he  had  a  master  in  his  own  power 
of  illustration,  and  said  nothing.  The  company  took  their 
hats  and  parted. 


ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME. 


WHILE  we  are  children  we  are  apt  to  think  that  about  the 
longest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  time  from  one  Christ- 
mas to  another.  What  do  you  suppose  the  reason'?  Just  this: 
we  are  so  anxious  to  have  Christmas  come  that  we  keep  look- 
ing ahead  all  the  while,  and  living  a  good  many  days  at  a 
time  instead  of  one.  But  now,  once  we  are  grown  up,  we  are 
so  busy  that  we  can  only  think  of  it  as  it  comes  along,  and 
haven't  a  chance  to  look  ahead  to  the  next  day  and  the  next, 
and  so  the  time  from  one  Christmas  to  another  seems  very 
short.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  to  us  as  if  there  were  two 
Christmases  in  one  year. 

Did  you  ever  hear  this  story? 

A  little  clock  had  just  been  finished  by  the  maker  and  put 
on  a  shelf  in  his  ware-room  between  two  older  clocks,  who  were 
busy  ticking  away  the  noisy  seconds.  "Well,"  said  one  of  the 
clocks  to  the  new-comer,  "so  you've  started  on  this  ta.sk;  I'm 
sorry  for  you.  You're  ticking  bravely  now,  but  you'll  be  tired 
enough  before  you  get  through  your  thirty -three  million  ticks.  " 
"Thirty-three  million  ticks!"  said  the  frightened  clock,  "why 
I  never  could  do  that,"  and  itstood  still  instantly  with  despair. 
"Why  you  silly  thing,"  said  the  other  clock  at  this  moment, 
"why  do  .vou  listen  to  such  words?  It's  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You've  only  got  to  make  one  tick  this  moment;  there,  now, 
isn't  that  easy?  And  now  another  the  next  moment,  and  that 
is  just  as  easy;  and  so  right  along."  "Oh,  if  that's  all,'' 
cried  the  new  clock,  "that's  easily  done,  and  so  here  I  go," 
and  starting  bravely  on  again,  making  a  tick  a  moment,  and 
not  counting  the  months  and  minutes.  But  when  the  year 
was  ended,  it  had  made  thirty-three  million  vibrations  without 
knowing  it. 

That's  the  way  to  look  at  hard  things,  children.  Don'tlook 
ahead.  Put  into  each  moment  only  what  belongs  to  that 
mcunent,  not  the  tilings  that  belong  to  the  next.  And  so 
with  the  days  also.  And  before  you  know  it  your  "mountains 
will  become  mole-hills;"  or.  in  other  words,  the  things  that 
look  so  hard  as  to  fairly  frighten  you,  will  become  light  and 
easy.     Try  it. 
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OUR  MISSION. 


BT  HORACE  STAYNER. 


Whence  have  we  come?     Why  are  we  here  and  what  have  we 

to  do? 
Are  questions  neither  idly  asked  nor  careless  answered  true. 
But  things  which  all  good  men  should  know  their  truth  in  might 

defend, 
For  if  we  do  not  sense  tlieir  weight  our  use  in  life  will  end. 

We  are  of  Royal  Parentage,  the  noble  sons  of  God, 
And  faithful  earth  doth  much  rejoice  we  have  its  surface  trod; 
It  is  not  true  that  accident  or  chance  has  brought  us  here, 
For  we  were  chosen  long  ago  while  in  the  heavenly  sphere. 

Before  this  lovely  earth  was  made,  or  stars  together  sang, 

Or    shouting    of  the    sons    of   God   through    heavenly  arches 

rang, 
Well  known  we  were  and  chosenbecause  we'd  faith lul  been, 
Our  valor  in  our  first  estate,  God's  loving  eye  had  seen. 

And  gazing  down  through  future  years  He  saw  how  sin   would 

gain 
A  conquest  o'er  man's  weak  estate  and  in  the  world  would  reign, 
That  age  on  age  would  strengthen  fast  its  firm  enduring  hold, 
And  man  become  the  abject  slave  of  woman,  wine  or  gold. 

That  men  would  yield  to  drunkenness,  and  virtue  yield  to  lust. 
Gold  would  purchase  honesty,  honor  be  brought  to  dust. 
Life  would  be  taken  recklessly,  and  mothers  murderers  be, 
And  all  the  sins  hell  could  devise,  the  latter  day  would  see. 

And  in  the  people  s  worship  would  idolatry  be  shown, 
And  a  God  described  as  "nothing"  be  the  only  God  that's  known. 
A  priestcraft  would  enthrall  the  mind  and  chill  the  heart  of  man, 
And  Satan  thus  exultant  be,  as  only  Satan  can. 

He  further  saw  in  future  time  the  sorrowing  heavens  weep 
And  anguished  angels  blushed   with  shame  no   longer  silence 

keep, 
While  spirits  waiting  numberless  for  bodies  here  on  earth. 
Dreading  the  dark  and  sinful  life  portended  through  such  birth. 

Approach  with  prayer  their  loving  God  and  ask  for  glory's  sake 
If  it  is  just  and  right  that  they  should  sinful  bodies  take, 
For  they,  trembled  at  the  certain  fate  such  life  would  surely  give 
And  they  so  earnest  wished  to  earn  the  boon  with  Him  to  live. 

Then  Father's  heart  was  touched  with  grief  and  His  sense  of  jus- 
tice rose 

As  he  heard  His  children's  righteous  plaint  and  saw  their  future 
woes, 

And  he  looked  around  with  piercing  eye  on  all  of  heaven's 
host 

To  see  of  that  large  multitude  whom  he  could  trust  the  most. 

For  he  needed  those   of  valor  tried   who   ne'er  with   fear  would 

quail. 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  honor  fronting  sin  would  never  fail; 
Whose  faithfulness  in  limes  before  had  proved  their  strength  and 

might 
Who  could  these  sinful  bodies  take,  and  battle  for  the  right. 

Who  would  wrestle  with  temptation,  and  'gainst  sinful  lust  con- 
tend 
Who  would  control  their  passions,  the  power  of  God  extend, 
Would  purify  their  hearts  and  lives,  resist  the  power  of  sin, 
Till  Satan  should  be  vanquished  and  righteousness  brought  in. 


Who  never  would  give  up  the  fight  so  long  as  life  remained, 
Whate'er  the  strength  by  foe  possessed,  till  victory  was  gained, 
Who  would  protect  weak  woman  and  virtue  with  their  lives 
And  uphold  the  sacred  honor  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives. 

Who  would  resist  the  tempting  cup,  the  thief  that  steals  men's 

brains, 
And  ne'er  would  yield  a  lustful  wish  for  gold's  dishonored  gains, 
Who  would  ne'er  encroach  on  virtue,  nor  despoil  the  sacred 

bloom 
From  the  chastity  of  woman,  they  would  fear  the  dreadful  doom. 

Who  by  earnest  solemn  study  would  seek  the  will  of  God 
And  learn  to  teach  the  people  to  hold  fast  the  iron  rod: 
Show  how  pleasant  'tis  to  walk  in  God's  salvation  way, 
And  help  the  weak  and  feeble  in  righteousness  to  stay. 

Who  would  raise  on  high  the  standard  and  in  loud  voice  proclaim 
The  will  of  God  and  urge  all  men  to  call  upon  His  name, 
Would  meet  bold  priestcraft  face  to  face  and  wrest  with  might 

and  main 
The  souls  of  men  and  women  from  its  stern  relentless  chain. 

These  are  the  spirits  God  looked  for  in  all  that  waiting  throng 
And  saw  those  He  would  hold  reserved  asyears  should  roll  along, 
And  these  to-night  before  me  are  of  those  chosen  ones 
Whom  in  that  distant  day  God  saw  among  his  many  sons. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


PRESIDENT  PORTER  of  Yale  College,  gave  the  MowiDg 
advice  to  students  of  the  institution  the  other  day: 
'"Young  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes. 
Rely  ui:)Ou  your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for 
your  star,  faith,  honesty  and  industry.  Inscribe  on  your  ban- 
ner, 'Luck  is  a  fool,  pluck  is  a  hero.'  Don't  take  too  much 
advice;  keep  at  your  helm  and  steer  j-our  own  ship.  Assume 
your  own  position. 

'  'Put  potatoes  in  your  cart,  over  a  rough  road,  and  small 
ones  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise  above  the  envious  and  jealous. 
Energy,  invincible  determination  with  a  right  motive,  are  the 
levers  that  move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  chew. 
Don't  smoke.  Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read 
novels.  Don't  marry  untO  you  can  support  a  wife.  Be  in 
earnest.  Be  self-reliant.  Be  generous.  Be  civil.  Read  the 
papers;  advertise  your  business.  Make  money,  and  do  good 
with  it.  Love  God  and  your  fellow-man,  truth,  virtue  and 
your  country. 

If  this  advice  is  followed  by  the  young  men,  the  millennium 
will  soon  come. 
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the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is'  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -     1.00. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


The  Biirton-Gartaer  Co., 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Mamifacturers. 

First  South  St ,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BOOK    OF    MORMON 
CATECHISM.' 

is  a  book  of  62  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid.  It  is  designed  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Associations  in  Zion. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  boaud  vol- 
umes of  the  .Juvenile  Inttructor  which  we 
now  have  ibr  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,    "      $2.50    " 
Vol.  17,  "      $3  no     " 


D 


Thk  Lkhit-Running 

OMESTI 


The  Acknowled^i-d  Standard  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewinsr  Maclinie  Trade. 


Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Paper  Faskions. 

Best  Sperm  Oil,  Ncedlfs.  Attachments   and  Paits  for  all 
Sewing  Machines. 

nvdc  xj  s  I  o ! 

The  Celebrated  Stindard  and  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickering-    PIANOS, 

Accordeons,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 

R  B.Young.Pres't,J.O.Young,Viee-Pres't,M  W. Pratt, Sec'y 

YOUNG  BEO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

3-22  1 

-ii-n.    Epic  ^oem. 

Contains  a.synopsis  of  the  rise  of  the  Churchof  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  from  the  hirth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  to  the  arrival  on  the  spot  ^hich  the  Prophet  Brig- 
ham  Yourg  pronouiKed  to  be  the  site  of  the  future  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  offer  Ihe  paper-bound  copies,  formerly  sold 
at  25  cents  each,  for  15  cents;  and  those  hound  in  cloth, 
which  were  priced  at  60  cents,  for  20  cents  each. 


Luther  and  the  Reformation,     .     .     .     .   $1.00 

Josephus'  Works,  cloth,  1.50  (8vo),  2.75(12njo), 

Alligator,  3.00  (12mo),  Sheep,   3.00  (12mo) 

Ready  Reckoner .     25  cts. 

Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,      .     .     75   " 

Campfires  of  Napoleon, 75   " 

Battles  of  the  Republic, 75    " 

Life  of  George  Washington,  .     .     .     .     75   " 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 75   " 

Voices  from  Babylon, 1.50   " 

Gospel  in  the  Stars, 1.50   " 

Mu-acle  in  Stone 1.26   " 

Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  LaJte  City, 

Or  A.  II.  Cannon,    Ogden,  Utah. 

i-i-mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 

■^    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.    Sold  at  Z.  C  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PATKOWIZE  YOUR  FRIEIVDSI 

Eagle  ICracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed.  Send 
for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Address  P.  0.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 


BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Lnstructor  Office. 


John  H.  Smith,  Pres.  Orson  H.  Pettit,  Vice  Pres. 

W.  N.  Williams,  Seciefarv  and  Treasurer. 


-oo-oi=.- 


FU  RN  ITURE 

41  S  Main  Slreet,  Salt  L.ake  City. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


W©  keep  a  ee«p'!l©t©  arrd  vyetjtj  assoptedl 
steekj,  anj  by  eauirteQtJis  atte-ntfari  t®  tEt© 
visiter  and  p«r(jtiasep„  vy©  ttop©  to 
tSfeerad  share,  of  thj©  pujbljfepatifatiag©, 

©©n't  faEB  t©  aallj  w©  ap©  s©l)li8iii_ 
8nif  ijy  law» 

S.  R.  Makks,    -    -    -    -    Superintendent. 

20-21  1. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.-Our  stoci 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glasbware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  if 
very  complete. 

Carpets  ma'^e  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  styie,  Dy  experienced  and  competeni 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supi. 


NEWaOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


mmsm  m  m^ 
BIBLE    WITH    SCIliNCE. 

$3.00           POSTPAID. 
Sistory  of  the    Waldenses $1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES.    25C. 


Chromos,  (formerly  $1.2.0  per  duz.)  reduced 
to  70  c.  por  doz.,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEN,         -        .         -         -         UTAH. 


SEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

N>)  public  or  private  librxry  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Voh.  cloth-  $4. UO  postpaid. 

2      "       slieep  $i.00 

JUVEMLK    IiNSTKlICTolt  O^PlCE, 

Salt  Like  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -     -     -    -    Oaden,  Utah 


y. 


! 


has  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
FAMILY  BIBLES,       . 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 


Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  get  from  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms. 

A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


/~\GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  atOgden, 
^-^  Weber  Co — A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


108  S.  Vfiin  street,       -         -         -         Or/den,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Whnlcsnle  and  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING   TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  larg- 
est stock  in  the  Territory  at  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with   new 
ffoods  and  new  prices. 
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CHOIR  liEADERS  OR  MUSICIAIVS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  im  mediately  after  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  Price  per  dozen  copies,  .50cts.,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2. 50,  postpaid. 


COflLTER&SiLGROVL 


Ueneral  As;eiii8  for 


KSTEY 

Organs 

and 

Pianos. 


Story  k  Clark  ^^^ 

"ORGANS. 


Bruno  &  Martin 

GUITARS. 


Higham  0 

S-uackel 

BAND 

^  Instruiiienls. 


The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  PianoB. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  Ordets  by  Mail. 

P-  0.  Box  D,  Salt  Lake  City 
1-     1  ,' 


John  TaVlok,   Frtsiilcnt. 


B.  H,  ScHETTLKR,  Ass't  Casliier. 


Zion'sSavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.  ,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 
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THE  M.  I.  SONG  BOOK, 
A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing 
songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improve- 
ment association  and  ward  choirs.  Be- 
sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 


LTDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  t6  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  2.5  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  OiEce,  Salt  Lake  City. 


yiON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
^  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes. 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes. 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipep 
carefully  prepared. 

-g^,  H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

SUBSCRIBEKS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Jutenub 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  mostreaaonabletermB 


BAGSTER'S 
tHIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES^ 

Cheaper  and  raore.convenient  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.     Containing,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuablereferences,  a  large  variety  of  practically  helpfijl 
matter — nothing  supeifluous. 
For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


